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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


NCE again we have to record that there is no war news 

of any importance, either from Manchuria or in regard 

to the naval situation in the China seas. To judge from the 

telegrams, indeed, both sides would seem to have been struck 

by some enchanter’s wand into a condition of quiescence. 

Yet we know that in reality, though all seems so calm, great 

deeds are preparing both by sea and land, and that somewhere 

on the path the Russian fleet must choose, Togo, “ hushed 
in grim repose,” awaits the coming of his enemy. 














Some excitement, increasing for a few hours almost to 
panic, has prevailed during the week owing to the possible 
consequences of a dispute between Japan and France on 
alleged breaches by the latter Power of the rules which should 
govern neutrals. It seems that Admiral Rozhdestvensky, in 
order toallow the Third Baltic Squadron to join him, has been 
loitering along the coast of Indo-China, and has there 
collected certain supplies. The French Admiral on the 
coast, not being strong enough to threaten him, has tem- 
porised, whereat Tokio has been highly irritated. Informal 
representations were accordingly made to the French 
Government, and it was for a moment believed that the 
Japanese would present an ultimatum, and call upon the 
British Government to aid in making their remonstrances 
effectual. The French, however, sincerely desired to main- 
tain their neutrality, peremptory orders were despatched to 
Indo-China, and on Thursday it was announced that 
Rozhdestvensky had proceeded on his voyage, which this time 
will probably be interrupted by a considerable battle. For a 
moment the European anxiety was acute; but the storm has 
blown over, leaving behind it two convictions,—one that the 
great maritime Powers are sincere in their resolve to limit 
the area of the war, and the other that if peace is to be made 
secure those Powers should adopt some general law of 
neutrality. At present each nation lays down its own, and 
they sometimes clash. With modern artillery the three-mile 
limit of territorial sovereignty seems rather too short. 


Delegates from all the Zemstvos, or County Councils, of | 


Russia have for a week been debating at Moscow the future 
Constitution. The authorities have not permitted the debate, 


but neither have they dispersed or punished the delegates. | 


The proceedings were secret; but a correspondent of the 


Daily Telegraph was allowed to be present, and his account is | 
The dele- | 


substantially confirmed by another in the Times. 
gates were unanimous in demanding personal liberty, right of 
speech, and freedom from administrative arrest, and as we 
understand, were willing that the future Parliament should 
consist of two Houses, one nominated by the Emperor. They 


were, however, at first divided as to the suffrage, and the - 





method of using it, one great party contending for direct and 
another for indirect elections. But the argument that only a 
direct mass vote could overbear official and courtly resistance 
finally prevailed; and the opponents of that system either 
withdrew or voted for it. Nothing clear is reported as to the 
extent of the functions to be possessed by the representative 
body; but the delegates obviously think that power would 
accrete to it, and that their own resolutions will help the Czar 
to a final decision. This, it is admitted, must come from him, 
and as yet he awaits the report of the officials who are drawing 
up a “plan,” which, even if accepted, will not, it is said, be 
acted upon until October. Meanwhile much water may flow 
under the bridge. 


It is alleged that Count von Tattenbach, the Special Envoy 
despatched by the German Emperor to Fez, has instructions 
to demand that the French instructors in the Shereefian 
Army should be dismissed and replaced by Germans. 
This statement, which would indicate that Berlin seeks 
a Protectorate over Morocco, is denied, and Count von 
Tattenbach’s instructions are still secret. Our Government, 
however, has in the circumstances thought it well to send its 
own Minister, Mr. Lowther, on a Special Mission to Fez, and 
it seems clear that the diplomatic contest which always rages 
at Constantinople and Pekin will rage also at the Moorish 
capital. That should not produce either wars or threats of 
war; but, as we have argued elsewhere, this must depend 
upon the secret wishes of the German Emperor. He may be 
seeking war, though that seems improbable, or a position 
in Morocco which France would resent, or only a diplomatic 
triumph which would leave him the most important personage 
in Europe. His ultimate and justifiable object is, of course, 
to free his country from dangerous pressure on his Eastern 
and Western frontiers; but his method of securing that end 
is still obscure, and greatly disturbs the minds of all ruling 
men. His position, we perceive, is now being used as a final 
argument against a Dissolution, which might lead to a change 
in the direction of the British Foreign Office. 


A remarkable article entitled “ Le Maroc et le jeu Allemand” 
appears in the last number of L’ Energie Frangaise, a new 
weekly conducted by the well-known French publicist, M. 
Chéradame. M. Chéradame holds that France made a great, 
though pardonable, mistake in associating herself with the 
intervention of Germany and Russia after the Chino-Japanese 
War in 1895. More than that, he considers that by com- 
mitting Russia to a premature forward policy in the Far 
East, the Kaiser achieved the greatest German diplomatic 
triumph since the proclamation of the Empire. Germany, 
now relieved from any anxiety on her Eastern border, has 
been enabled to promote a disintegrating policy in Austria, 
and to mass troops and enormously strengthen her striking 
power on the side of Alsace-Lorraine ; while France has been 
simultaneously weakened by the results of the Dreyfus affair, 
the system of delation, and the new short-service system. In 
a word, the actual state of France invites Germany to make 
war, and to make it suddenly, the most tempting prize being 
France’s colonies, which Germany needs to develop her 
commerce and provide for the overspill of her population. 
| We hold that M. Chéradame is altogether too alarmist in 
regard to the risks of a sudden attack by Germany, but, 
nevertheless, his articles promise to be suggestive, even if 
excitable. 








Mr. Dane, the Special Envoy recently sent by Lord Curzon 
to Kabul, has described his reception there to an interviewer. 
His statement is not, of course, either full or clear, as the 
arrangements made have still to be sanctioned at home; but 
it does not appear that we have obtained any important 
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advantage. The Amir Habibullah was most friendly, and 
the Mission was entertained—and guarded—with solicitous 
care. The Amir, however, had his great nobles, who are 
heads of clans, to think of, and found it impossible, as we 
gather from Mr. Dane’s reticences and some information of 
our own, to go farther than his father had gone. He is the 
sincere friend of the British, upon whom he reliés for pro- 
tection against external attack, but he is not prepared to 
admit British railways into his territory. His throne would 
shake if he did. We will not say that the Mission has failed, 
for it has increased the friendliness of the Amir, and made 
two or three “understandings” more clear; but its specific 
objects have not, we feel assured, been attained. There is 
nothing to regret in that. If any enemy comes from the 
North, the Afghans are perfectly certain to harass his com- 
munications; and as we need no more territory beyond the 
passes, we do not see why we should not be content with that 
conviction. Itis said that our agreements are too vague; but 
an Afghan will keep a vague agreement just as well as a care- 
fully drawn one,—that is, he will act according to his own 
conception of his own interest, which is clearly not to give 
himself a Russian master. 


Mr. Choate’s speech at the farewell banquet given in his 
honour at the Mansion House on Friday week was worthy of 
himself and of the occasion. Though torn asunder by con- 
flicting emotions, he was really suffering from home-sickness : 
not that he loved England less, but that he loved America 
more; and, besides, there was the danger of his contracting 
the disease of Anglomania, the result of being spoiled by his 
English friends. He then recounted the memories and im- 
pressions he ghould carry home with him,—above all, his 
appreciation of the finest English traits: the reign of law, the 
perfection of individual liberty, self-sacrificing patriotism, the 
instinct for public life, and the purity of public service. Mr. 
Choate, in conclusion, reminded his hearers of Lord Salis- 
bury’s weighty words, ‘‘ Take care of the unofficial people, and 
I will see that the official people never make any war”; and 
appealed to the Press on both sides in any moment of friction 
to exert a cooling rather than an inflaming influence on 
public opinion. 


Mr. Chamberlain was the chief speaker at the annual 
meeting of the Birmingham, Aston, and Handsworth Liberal 
Unionist Association on Friday week. They were, he said, 
face to face with the prospect of a General Election, and, so 
far as his own opinion went, it would have been better if it 
had come sooner. He did not think they had gained anything 
by maintaining office, while there was still doubt as to the 
result of an appeal to the country. Mr. Chamberlain then 
turned to the congenial task of criticising the Opposition. 
“They call their political followers from every point of the 
compass, not to decide a policy, but as vultures to come toa 
feast.” Mr. Chamberlain scouted the idea that the Radicals, 
once in power, would venture to cancel the Chinese Labour 
Ordinance, on the beneficent results of which he waxed 
eloquent, or make any substantial change in domestic policy. 
Curiously enough, in spite of all the grievous dangers 
described as involved in a change of Government, the 
speech betrayed a feverish and not very patriotic desire for a 
change, if only to see what a ghastly mess the Radical dogs 
would make of it. It is only right to add that if the speech 
seemed hardly worthy of Mr. Chamberlain, it was delivered, 
as one of the speakers observed, at the expense of considerable 
personal suffering. We are glad to say, however, that Mr. 
Chamberlain is now reported to be quite recovered from his 
indisposition. 


Mr. Balfour presided at the annual demonstration of the 
Primrose League at the Albert Hall on Friday week, and 
delivered what may be termed a characteristic rather 
than a convincing speech. After alluding to the agita- 
tion against yellow labour and its “crude and mendacious 
violence,” and declaring that if he were fighting an 
election he should dwell a good deal on the subject 
—ample opportunities for which discussion will doubtless 
be afforded to him in due time—he taunted the Opposition 
with displaying an almost querulous disappointment that the 
fruits of office which they so confidently expected were as yet 
withheld from them. In conclusion, Mr. Balfour, greatly daring 


y i , ia 
emphasised the duty incumbent on his followers of resisti 


not only any overt schemes of Home-rule, but any insidious 
effort “to bring forward some scheme which shall not be 
called Home-rule, but which shall be, under the naine of 
Devolution or some other disguise, a dangerous step in the 
direction of breaking up the United Kingdom.” To which 
we may reply: In vain is the bogey prepared in the sight of 
those who realise that it is only a bogey. 


Attention was called in the House of Lords on Tuesday 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury to the distressing Report 
recently submitted by Dr. Roth, Native Protector for 
Queensland, who had been appointed by the Governor of 
Western Australia to conduct an inquiry into the condition 
of the aborigines in the northern portion of that province, 
Lord Tennyson said that a great wave of indignation had 
swept over Australia in consequence of the revelations of 
Dr. Roth, whom he described as well known to himself as a 
fearless and straightforward man. The Duke of Marlborough, 
while admitting that the Report revealed a most deplorable 
state of affairs, pointed out that the inquiry had not been forced 
upon the Government of Western Australia from outside, 
but was undertaken on their own initiative. All Dr. Roth's 
recommendations would be embodied in a measure to be 
introduced into the Parliament of Western Australia by the 
Ministry. 


Lord Lansdowne declared that he had read the Report 
with feelings of deep indignation and humiliation. He had 
always believed that such occurrences were rarer under 
British rule than elsewhere, and it was most mortifying 
that these revelations would in future take much of the force 
out of the remonstrances which we might address to others for 
breaches of the law of humanity. ‘Two precautions naturally 
suggested themselves: one that a sufficient amount of country 
should be reserved for the aborigines, and the other that the 
utmost care should be taken in the selection of the persons 
responsible for the administration of justice. He cordially 
thanked the Archbishop for raising the question and for 
dealing with it so moderately, and ventured to think that 
nothing but good could come from the discussion. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Wyndham 
explained the reasons for his resignation of the post of Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. He did not, he declared, differ 
from his late colleagues on any issue of policy; and 
he had not changed, even in the smallest degree, the 
views which he had long held in regard to Irish adminis- 
tration. Dealing with Mr. Wyndham’s explanation, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman declared that nothing which the 
right hon. gentleman had said affected the main question, 
which was not why the Chief Secretary resigned, but why the 
Prime Minister accepted his resignation. The Viceroy of 
Ireland had made no secret of his sympathy with the reforms 
projected by the Irish Reform Association, and yet he 
remained at his post. How was this to be accounted for? 
Apparently Mr. Long was to hold his office with one suspect 
on his right and another on his left. Mr. Balfour’s defence of 
his position in regard to the University education question 
was laboured and ineffective. After a denunciation of 
Devolution, he turned to the Ulster Members, and deprecated 
“the unworthy suspicions” which they entertained of their 
leaders. On a division, the Motion was rejected by a majority 
of 63 (315 to 252). 


The action of the Government on the whole question has 
been called a mystery, but, like most mysteries, the explana- 
tion is quite simple. It is all very well for Mr. Balfour to 
talk about unworthy suspicions, and of people accusing him 
and Mr. Wyndham of having contemplated treason to the 
Union. Of course they contemplated nothing of the kind, 
and no sane Unionist, in England or Scotland at any rate, has 
ever suggested that their action was anti-Unionist. What 
they did do was perfectly right and proper,—namely, to 
endeavour as far as possible to administer Irish affairs in a 
sympathetic spirit and in the best interests of Ireland, and, 
wherever possible, to govern Ireland according to Irish ideas, 
Out of this laudable policy they were, however, frightened 
by the threats of Sir Edward Carson and the Ulster 





extremists. But though the dread of the Ulstermen forced 
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i ur to sacrifice Mr. Wyndham, it did not go so far 
m vars him to throw over Sir Antony MacDonnell 
because a major terror—the fear of losing Lord Lansdowne— 
intervened to protect the Under-Secretary. This plan of 
yielding to the biggest threat of the moment, from whatever 
side it may come, accounts for the extraordinary | zigzag 
course pursued by the Government, and when it is once 
realised makes their actions intelligible. 


In the Commons on Thursday afternoon Mr. Balfour, in 
explaining the conclusions arrived at by the Committee of 
Defence, made what is admitted on all hands to have been a 
speech of a most momentous significance. The two essential 
assertions were (1) that Great Britain is safe from invasion, 
even when circumstances have temporarily reduced her naval 
strength to the lowest point; and (2) that India is safe also, 
provided that Russia is not allowed to develop her strategic 
railways in Afghanistan. In regard to theadvance of a Russian 
strategic railway in the direction of Afghanistan, Mr. Balfour 
declared that he had not the smallest ground for believing 
that the Russian Government intend to make such a railway ; 
but if such an attempt were made, it would be a blow directed 
at the heart of the Indian Empire, and must be treated 
accordingly. In regard to the question of invasion 
at home, Mr. Balfour declared that such invasion could 
not possibly be attempted by less than seventy thousand 
men, and that the transporting of these seventy thousand 
men would require some two hundred and fifty thousand 
tons of shipping. To disembark that force calm weather 
would be required, and calm weather “is exactly the time 
when submarines and torpedo-boats have their chance in the 
greatest perfection.” 


The issues involved in the Prime Minister’s speech are too 
momentous to be dealt with hastily, and we shall therefore 
make no apology to our readers for postponing detailed 
comment till our next issue. We must add, however, that 
we do not sympathise with the criticisms that have been 
directed against Mr. Balfour because he illustrated his 
speech by a hypothetical plan of invasion from France. 
We are certain that the French people will understand 
that he chose France, not because the French coasts are 
the nearest, but because France is the last country from 
which we expect hostility, and because in her case he could 
not be accused of any hostile or offensive intention. The 
better the terms on which a man is with a friend, the more 
certain he is that he will not be misunderstood if in argument 
he says: “Suppose you were to try to hit mea blow on the 
head.” To say that toa man who might like to hit you in 
reality may be provocative. It cannot be so to one with 
whom you are walking arm-in-arm. In the debate that 
followed Mr. Balfour’s speech, the Leader of the Opposition, 
though rightly reserving many points for further enlighten- 
ment, in effect endorsed Mr. Balfour’s main conclusions. We 
are extremely glad to note that in the evening debate in 
Committee of Supply Major Seely and Mr. Charles Hobhouse 
entered a caveat against the conclusions of the Committee 
of Defence being made a ground for destroying the Auxiliary 
Forces. Even if we accept these conclusions, we shall be mad 
if we destroy the Volunteers. No man can say what are the 
national emergencies that may confront us, and we need the 
Volunteers to train the manhood of the nation to meet 
emergencies, whatever they may be and whenever they may 
arise, 


A Parliamentary Paper on the West Indian Mail Contract 
question was issued on Tuesday. The facts of the case are 
set out as follows. Tenders were invited last autumn, and 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, the holders of the 
contract, alone responded, submitting three offers. Being of 
opinion that the best offer could only be accepted if the 
Colonies agreed to increase their contribution, the Govern- 
ment communicated confidentially with the Governors, but 
the Governor of Barbados inadvertently made known the 
terms of the Royal Mail tender. Colonial feeling being 
against the increase, the Government decided to discontinue 
the contract as from July Ist, but on Elder, Dempster, and 
Co. having come forward with a far more advantageous offer, 
they resolved to invite tenders generally. 


Four firms accordingly came forward, including Elder, 





Dempster and the Royal Mail Company, and the offer of 
the former was provisionally accepted, the decision between 
Elder, Dempster and discontinuance being left to the 
Colonial Legislatures. The terms of Elder, Dempster’s offer 
having become known, the Royal Mail Company made 
further offers, agreeing to accept all the Postmaster- 
General’s conditions, and finally offering to perform a modi- 
fied service for £75,000 on a ten years’ contract. Mr. Lyttelton 
then declared that the Imperial Government could not be 
parties to any further competition between the tenderers, 
but in view of the hostility of the most important Colonies to 
the acceptance of Elder, Dempster’s offer, they had decided 
to discontinue the contract. The resulting inconvenience is 
attributed to the desire of the Imperial Government not to 
thrust a distasteful arrangement on the Colonies, but the 
Colonial Secretary hopes they will realise that they cannot 
prescribe the choice of contractors irrespective of the results of 
competition and the merits of the particular offer made. In 
other words, the Government take credit to themselves for a 
policy of backing out which incommodes the public, irritates 
the Colonies, and fails to satisfy any of the competing firms. 


On Thursday the Standard published a very able and well- 
thought-out series of suggestions in regard to the principles 
upon which the Volunteers should be organised. The first 
and most important of the six principles laid down is that 
there is to be no reduction in the numbers of the force, 
but that every man who will do so shall be encouraged to 
serve in some capacity, the grants payable on his behalf 
to be regulated by the amount of training he is able 
or willing to undergo. Here is the root of the matter. 
If this were adopted and acted on, we could, speaking 
generally, educate practically the whole manhood of 
the nation in the elements of military training. Other 
essential suggestions are that the Volunteers shall be 
recognised as a reservoir of men capable of being used in 
all national emergencies; that the Auxiliary Forces shall 
have a separate Department at the War Office, and a 
Department specially represented on the Army Council; that 
the whole of the Auxiliaries shall be organised into brigades 
and divisions; that the efficiency of the individual Volunteer 
shall be judged chiefly by his skill with the rifle, and not by 
the number of drills which he attends; and that the numerical 
strength of the Volunteer units shall be increased. Readers 
of the Spectator need not be told that we heartily agree with 
these suggestions, and that we welcome the patriotic and 
well-instructed efforts of the Standard, not only to prevent the 
ruin of the Volunteer Force, but to give it an improved 
status in our military system. We note with satisfaction the 
announcement that the Standard will publish every week a 
series of Volunteer notes by a Volunteer correspondent, 
The first instalment of these notes, published on Friday, 
shows that they will be a contribution of real importance to a 
question fraught with the most momentous consequences to 
the nation. 


A meeting was held at the Westminster Palace Hotel on 
Wednesday afternoon in support of the Cheap Cottages 
Exhibition, at which: Lord Onslow, who presided, declared 
that if the forthcoming Exhibition showed that cottages 
could be put up for £150 or less, there would be a 
great number of men willing to invest their money in this 
way, and the housing question might largely be solved. 
Lord Hylton, Mr. W. Crooks, M.P., Sir Walter Lawrence, 
Lord Carrington, Lord Heneage, Sir William Chance, and 
Mr. Neville all spoke, and in the same sense. Sir Walter 
Lawrence mentioned that while agent for a great English 
landlord he had constantly been asked by village clergymen 
to build cottages in order that young couples might be able 
to marry without leaving their own districts. This, we are 
convinced, is a point of no small importance. Owing to the 
cost of construction, the supply of cottages does not keep 
pace with the population, and therefore for a couple to marry 
and make a new home means to depopulate the village. If 
the Cheap Cottages Exhibition can show the landlords 
how they may build without pecuniary loss, it will have 
accomplished a most useful work. 


Bank Rate, 2} per cent. 
Consols (2) per cent.) were on Friday 90}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE IRISH DEBATE. 


wr is it that is depriving the Government of 
the confidence of grave men throughout the 
country, and making such men, whether Unionists or 
Liberals, anxious at the prospect of the interests of the 
nation being longer retained in the hands of Mr. Balfour 
and his colleagues? It is that the present Administra- 
tion, beyond all former Administrations, refuse to base 
their actions upon coherent principles, and are influenced 
almost solely by the desire not to estrange any powerful 
section of their supporters. No doubt all Governments 
tend to be in certain respects opportunist, but such oppor- 
tunism generally prevails only in minor matters. Mr. 
Balfour’s Ministry are opportunists everywhere, and quite 
as much in great things as in small. They are not merely 
cautious, they are absolutely devoid of all courage on 
public questions, and yield to any threats. The result— 
the inevitable result—of such conduct is that their policy 
is often absolutely incomprehensible. No guiding thread 
of principle is anywhere to be detected. Their handling 
of the problem of the Army isa glaring case in point. 
There, indeed, they have reached the acme of incon- 
sistency, and resemble nothing so much as the American 
politician who declared that he was “in favour of the 
Prohibition Bill, but agin its enforcement.” They are in 
favour of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s Army policy, but against 
carrying it out. When, therefore, that policy is attacked, 
they always represent such attacks as most unfair and 
unreasonable, because, as they say, the policy has not 
been, and perhaps never will be, put into operation. An 
even stronger example of what comes not merely from 
bending to the storm, but from bending to several storms, 
and of pursuing a policy which is the resultant of such 
impartial bendings, is to be seen in what happened in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday night. The Government 
had to explain their Irish policy, but this feat proved 
impossible even for the matchless dialectical skill of 
Mr. Balfour. Even he could not make it seem reason- 
able and intelligible. Mr. Asquith, it is true, spoke after 
Mr. Balfour; but if he had spoken before the Prime 
Minister, no answer would, or could, have been given to 
his questions :— 

“Why did the right hon. gentleman [Mr. Wyndham] resign, 
and why did the Prime Minister accept his resignation? I 
have not the faintest idea. What cause was there for him to 
resign which did not logically and ethically involve a similar 
necessity in the case of the Prime Minister and all his colleagues 
in the Cabinet? What had the right hon. Member for Dover 
done of which they disapproved? Nothing. What had he left 
undone which they thought he ought not to have omitted? 
Nothing. What new fact had been disclosed which was not 
perfectly well known to them before? Nothing.” 


As Mr. Asquith also stated, there are three plain facts as 
regards the crisis, each in conflict with the others, and the 
Government have been utterly unable to co-ordinate or 
explain them. The first is that Mr. Wyndham has 
resigned; the next that the Prime Minister has not 
resigned; and the third that Sir Antony MacDonnell 
retains his place at Dublin Castle. 


That these facts have not been, and cannot be, explained 
by the Government is certainly not due to any want of 
ingenuity on the part of the Administration —If any man 
alive could reconcile them by the use of verbal dexterity, it 
would be the Prime Minister.—It is solely due to the 
circumstance that they have at present no true Irish 
policy, but are shaping their action so as to avoid 
defeat in the House of Commons or embarrassment in the 
Cabinet. No doubt they once possessed an Irish policy, 
and one neither unreasonable in itself nor inconsistent 
with the strictest loyalty to the cause of the Union. 
This policy of maintaining the Union while at the same 
time dealing sympathetically with all legitimate Irish 
aspirations was outlined in the famous c»rrespondence 
between Mr. Wyndham and Sir Antony MacDonnell,— 
a correspondence which was carried on with the full 
knowledge and consent of Mr. Balfour. From this 

olicy, however, they were driven by the threats of Sir 
Edward Carson and the Ulster extremists. Their sub- 
mission to the old Ascendency spirit was, in our opinion, a 
deplorable mistake. It would not, however, have had the 





. . BERIT ees. 
ridiculous consequences which are now visible if th 
Government had frankly and honestly surrendered to th 7 
captors. They would have had to change their polic - 
doubt, but they would have adopted another which sis e 
itself logical and coherent. But though the Government 
were terrorised by Sir Edward Carson and his friends int 
abandoning the Balfour-Wyndham-MacDonnell policy, 
they were also deterred by fear of Cabinet complication, 
from frankly entering upon the opposite policy. When 
Sir Edward Carson shook his fist at the Ministry, the 
promptly surrendered; but when Lord Lansdown 
intimated that he would resign, and  g0 break 
up the Cabinet, if they followed the surrender to its 
proper and logical conclusion and dismissed Sir Anton 
MacDonnell, they decided to bend in the Opposite 
direction. In other words, by yielding to pressure 
exerted on both sides they were obliged to adopt 
an inconsistent course, and so placed themselves in a 
position which does not admit of rational explanation 
In other words, they got rid of Mr. Wyndham on 
grounds which ought to have caused the dismissal 
of Sir Antony MacDonnell, and retained Sir Antony 
MacDonnell on grounds which ought to have led to the 
retention of Mr. Wyndham. The only reason for differen. 
tiation was that Mr. Wyndham was willing to go, and 
Sir Antony MacDonnell was not. To adopt the metaphor 
of the sleigh and the wolves, Mr. Balfour and his colleagues 
in command of the sleigh, when they had to consider 
whom they should throw to the wolves, argued in the 
following fashion :—‘ Somebody has got to go, or those 
nasty wolves will pull us all out of the sleigh together, 
We should like to throw out MacDonnell, as he is not one 
of us; but the trouble is that the pestilent fellow will not 
go out quietly, but is sure to fight for his life, and very 
likely may upset the sleigh. Therefore we must throw out 
poor Wyndham instead. Wecan depend upon him not to 
give trouble, or to make offensive remarks as he is being 
thrown out. Indeed, he will probably bless us as kind 
and devoted friends whilst we are shoving him over the 
side. In these circumstances, it would be madness not 
to choose him, and avoid an unseemly altercation with 
MacDonnell, who has never realised that it is part of the 
duty of an Under-Secretary to be eaten by the wolves if 
they become too fierce and dangerous.’ This is probably 
the real explanation of what has happened in regard to 
the administration of Ireland during the last four months. 
The Government have ceased to have any Irish pdlicy, 
good, bad, or indifferent, because they have been 
frightened, not only out of their old policy, but even 
out of its opposite. 

The spectacle presented by the Government is a 
deplorable one from whatever point of view it is regarded. 
It would call for censure in these pages even if we considered 
the Balfour-Wyndham-MacDonnell policy as essentially 
bad and opposed to the interests of the Union. What, 
however, makes the whole discreditable imbroglio worse is 
the fact that the policy in question was a perfectly sane 
and reasonable one, and might have been carried out, not 
only without danger to the Union, but in a way that would 
have strengthened the cause of Unionism and weakened 
that of Home-rule and the Nationalists. The pamphlet 
just published by Lord Dunraven, entitled “The Crisis 
in Ireland” (Chapman and Hall, 1s. net), shows 
conclusively that the movement with which he was 
connected was in no true sense anti-Unionist. It 
may have been impracticable in many details, and 
generally not opportune; but unquestionably it was 
not a Nationalist movement, and in that it enlisted the 
support of many moderate men on both sides, and so 
formed the nucleus of a centre party, it is an omen of 
nothing but good in Irish politics. Thus, though we 
should hesitate before adopting many of Lord Dunraven’s 
proposals, and find ourselves in distinct opposition to some 
of them, we have not the slightest sympathy with those 
who regard his policy and that of his associates as a 
surrender to Nationalism. On the contrary, his policy 
is entirely opposed in its essential spirit to that of the 
Nationalists. It may in certain cases ask for the same 
things as the Nationalists ask, but the spirit which 
inspires the demand is not merely different, but abso- 
lutely contradictory. Lord Dunraven wants his reforms 
in order to improve the internal condition of Ireland, 
and to render her more capable of material and moral 
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development. The Nationalists, on the other hand, ask 
for reform in order to satisfy their disruptive aspira- 


| 


upon this principle. The necessity for its observance is 
not based on any plea so obviously unsound as that 


tions, and as a stepping-stone to political conditions | civilians are always wiser than soldiers, but rather on 
which would involve the destruction of the Legislative | the fact that military policy in the last resort cannot be 


Union. in r 
They want a lever for the political separation of the 


two islands. Though we do not think that Lord 
Dunraven’s specific proposals should all of them be 
carried, we believe that if they had been reasonably 
treated much good might have come out of them for 
Ireland, and especially the good derived from the formation 
of a central party. Had they been treated in that spirit 
by the Government, no harm could have come to the 
Union, and much good would have resulted to Ireland, 
and so to the whole United Kingdom. Since, however, the 
Government were frightened by the extremists into repre- 
senting the Dunraven proposals as essentially dangerous 
and disruptive, and since in Ireland many moderate men 
feel almost bound to follow the example of the Govern- 
ment, a great opportunity has been lost. 

Assured!y nothing is more perilous than a nervous 
and timid Government. The dangers to which they expose 
the country are exactly those to which a coach-load of 
people are exposed in the case of a coachman who is afraid 
of his team and frightened at every object in the road. 
While a driver with good nerve can move with perfect 
safety, a timid driver is always risking a serious accident. 
We should have been sorry to see a complete sur- 
render to the Ulstermen, but we say without hesitation 
that such a surrender, with its logical consequences, 
would have been better than the miserable expedients 
to which the Government have been driven. They have 
lowered themselves in the eyes of the whole country by 
showing that they were afraid to dismiss Sir Antony 
MacDonnell. 





LORD CURZON AND LORD KITCHENER. 


\ E have no wish to exaggerate the violence of the 

conflict of views between Lord Kitchener and 
Lord Curzon. We should not, however, be doing our duty 
to the public if we were to attempt to ignore that conflict, 
or to pretend that great issues are not at stake. Put 
shortly, the question involved is whether in the future, as 
in the past, the civilian element is to control the military 
in our Indian Empire, or whether the Commander-in- 
Chief is to be endowed with a kind of imperium in imperio 
in regard to military matters which will make him in fact, 
if not in name, independent of the Governor-General in 
Council. We understand that this momentous issue, 
which in the concrete is a struggle between Lord Curzon 
and Lord Kitchener, though in the abstract between 
the civil and the military authority in India, is at 
the present moment being considered by the Home 
Government, and we therefore appeal to the Cabinet to 
judge and decide the matter not merely upon the merits 
of this particular case, but on the essential principle 
involved. As we have had occasion to point out before— 
and, indeed, as we point out to-day in another part of 
our issue—the present Government seem specially liable to 
the temptation to decide matters of high policy chiefly with 
a view of avoiding friction and the difficulties that arise 
from resignations. They are inclined to sacrifice almost, 
anything to obtain, at any rate in appearance, a smooth 
working of the machine of government. To obey this 
impulse is unwise in internal affairs; but when questions 
concerning the Empire are involved the dangers to the 
national welfare become far more acute. It is therefore 
from the standpoint of public interest, and public interest 
alone, that we would urge the Ministry to think only 
of the principle involved, and not to yield to the tempta- 
tion of regarding the matter merely as a regrettable 
collision of opinion between the Viceroy and the Indian 
Commander-in-Chief which must be patched up somehow 
or other. 

In our belief, the only safe way of solving the problem 
is to insist in the fullest and strictest sense that civilian 
control in India, as at home, must be supreme, and that 
the final responsibility for military as for civil affairs 
must be borne by the Governor-General in Council. 
It is from no lack of respect for the ability of our 
great soldiers, or from any want of appreciation of 
Lord Kitchener’s special qualifications, that we insist 


He wants better administration for Ireland. | 
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separated from general policy, and that the civil Govern- 
ment must control the general policy. People sometimes 
talk as if military affairs pa be placed in a kind of 
water-tight compartment, and as if when placed there 
the military expert should be allowed to do what he likes 
in regard tothem. As soon, however, as the matter is con- 
sidered at close quarters and in detail, it is at once seen that 
no such rigid division between military and civil affairs 


| can possibly exist, and that, except in matters of minor 


importance, civil and military policy are interdependent. 
You cannot say to a soldier : “‘ Go away by yourself into a 
corner and produce me the best possible Army, and be 
assured that I shall not interfere with youinits production.” 
The reason that you cannot say this is to be found in the 
fact that there is no such thing as the best possible Army. 
What is wanted is the best Army for doing certain work 
which can be obtained at a certain price, and what the 
work is and what the price that can be afforded can only 
be laid down by the civil Government which shapes the 
general policy of the State,—i.e., dictates the work that 
the Army will have to do, and raises the money to be 
spent. Take as a concrete example the allegation that 
Lord Kitchener insists that the Indian Army only exists 
to repel a Russian invasion ; that we need not, and must 
not, consider the possibility of internal troubles in 
India; that, therefore, the Indian Army must be located 
entirely on the North-Western Frontier; and finally, 
that £20,000,000 must be spent on laying out new 
cantonments. Whether the allegation that this is one of 
Lord Kitchener’s demands is true or not we do not profess 
to know, but at any rate it will serve as an illustration of 
what we mean. To give the military authorities the 
power to insist upon carrying out such a policy as this 
would, in our opinion, be utterly disastrous. It is only 
the supreme, or civil, power in any State or portion of a 
State which can decide for what purpose the Army is 
needed, and what money shall be spent upon it. If once 
you allow the military element to decide such matters, 
government has passed out of the control of the civilian 
into that of the soldier, and the soldiers have become, in 
fact if not in name, the supreme authority in the State. 
We must also take this opportunity of declaring that if 
Lord Kitchener’s demand is really to spend £20,000,000, 
or any sum of that kind, on new cantonments—that is, 
on building barracks, laying out roads, and other such 
things—then his scheme should be resisted by the 
Government of India on purely military considerations. 
If we are to spend £20,000,000 in India, let us spend it 
on more artillery, more rifles, more ammunition, and more 
soldiers,—in a word, on the plant of war, and not on 
bricks and mortar. Just as the nation has always been 
jealous, and rightly jealous, with regard to proposed naval 
expenditure on things which will not float, so we should 
always look with the most scrupulous care on all 
proposals to spend vast sums on the non-effective and 
non-combatant side of soldiering. No doubt soldiers must 
have places to live in, but when they have those already it 
is far better to spend any further money available on the 
true munitions of war than on placing barracks in what 
may be theoretically a more convenient place. If it were 
proposed to add another fifty thousand men to the native 
Army, we should regard such a proposal as very likely to 
be well warranted; but to spend £20,000,000, and not 
add a soldier or a gun to the strength of our Indian 
force, seems to us little short of madness. 

It may be asked, perhaps, why we should assume that 
soldiers are not capable of forming just as sound views in 
regard to policy as civilians, and why they should not be 
trusted in such matters. Our answer is that individual 
soldiers, if placed in civil positions, and forced, therefore, 
to look at things not merely from the military but from 
the general point of view, will no doubt prove quite 
capable of initiating and conducting a wise policy. If, 
however, we take the case of soldiers who remain soldiers, 
and are intent on military work, then we say without hesi- 
tation that they are not the proper people to determine 
questions of policy. Their whole training and their absorp. 
tion in their military duties make them of necessity un- 
fitted for deciding matters of policy. Speaking generally, 
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the soldier who is well instructed in regard to matters of 
policy will be a bad soldier,—that is, bad at his own 
particular business. The soldier’s mind should be that of 
the expert. He should be busy with all questions concern- 
ing the raising and equipping of troops, and their hand- 
ling in the field, but from such matters his mind 
should not stray. The moment the soldier occupies him- 
self with questions of policy his usefulness from the 
military point of view is almost certain to begin to decline. 
The printer is absolutely essential to the production of a 
newspaper, but a newspaper will not be well printed where 
the chiefs of the composing and machine rooms are occupied, 
not with the production of the paper, but with the policy 
with which it is dealing. We do not of course mean, while 
laying down these general propositions, to affirm that no 
soldier should ever be consulted in regard to the effects 
of a policy decided on by the civilian. A wise civilian 
ruler will always consult the chief military servants of the 
State as to the effects of his policy from the standpoint 
of the soldier, and will, if necessary, modify his views in 
the light of such expert knowledge. What, however, 
he will never do is to give the military authorities a 
free hand ; and this not from any want of confidence in 
them, but because such a free hand can only possibly be 
entrusted to those who control and speak the last word in 
regard to policy. It is only when the soldier is in the 
field, and when the guns begin to shoot, that the general 
can be given a free hand. Then, no doubt, it is necessary 
to let him, and him alone, decide when and where to 
attack the enemy. Yet even here, curiously enough, the 
general had better think nothing of policy, but only of 
his military machine. It was because our generals 
thought more of policy than of strategy that they made 
the mistake at the beginning of the Boer War of holding 
Dundee. 

We can only end as we began, by expressing the hope 
that the Government, in what is virtually their arbitration 
between Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener, will lay down 
once and for all the essential principle that the supreiae 
authority belongs in India, as in the United Kingdom, to 
the civil power, that the military authorities must in all 
cases be controlled by the civil, and that questions of 
policy are outside the province of the soldier. 





THE QUESTION OF MOROCCO. 


F the two questions which are just now making 
diplomatists uneasy and newspapers talkative—the 
questions, that is, of neutrality and Morocco—we believe 
the second to be much the more dangerous, or, at all 
events, the more important. It is not in the least likely 
that France, with Formosa so near to her rather feeble 
colony of Indo-China, desires a conflict with Japan, and 
even less likely that Japan, with Russia still upon her 
hands, desires a conflict with France. Tokio is irritated, 
no doubt, by the sort of kindliness which French Colonial 
Governors, who are full of ideas as to the necessity of the 
Franco-Russian Alliance, and perhaps a little sympathetic 
with the Nationalist party, have displayed to Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky ; but the rulers there are sensible people, 
they know that Russia is not yet finally beaten, and they 
cannot want to increase enormously the area of battle, and 
therefore the uncertainty of the ultimate issue. It is 
suggested that Japan may wish to draw Great Britain 
into the affray ; but the Japanese statesmen have hitherto 
shown perfect self-reliance, and a disposition rather to 
secure recognition for their own country as a Great Power 
than to form the subtle combinations which are the 
resource of a feeble one. They will press the French 
Government to oblige its subordinates to refuse supplies 
to belligerents, and so to force Rozhdestvensky into the 
open, and will urge the inexpediency of compelling Japan to 
distrust France, and of disturbing the entente cordiale with 
Great Britain. But they will hardly declare war, or even 
force on a war by engaging the Russian fleet within 
French waters. A Power which hurries things might do 
that; but Japan has shown from first to last the ability to 
wait. The resources of the Hinterland of Indo-China are 
not inexhaustible—are, in fact, very small—and Rozhdest- 
vensky cannot pursue his present policy of dodging for 
ever or for any lopg period. 
The Moroccan question is more serious, because its 
solution depends upon an unknown factor,—the secret 





policy of the German Emperor. He may be wishing 
some alarmists suspect, to coerce France into a declanmnat 
of war while Russia is for the moment powerless to saa 
her any assistance, and in that way to acquire the ve : 
large and potentially rich colonies for which the es 4 
Germans sigh; but that suggestion, though within tha 
limits of possibility, does not strike us as very probable 
War with France is a serious adventure for any Power, 
however military, no one knowing what sort of a general 
France when fighting for her existence might throw Up, nor 
what kind of friends might, in certain contingencies lend 
her aid. To invade France because she has just made a 
sensible Agreement with Great Britain is, to say the least. 
a proceeding full of risks; and the German Emperor if 
he runs great risks, would seek great and final Victories 
for his Fleet as well as his Army. Austria, moreover, is a 
valuable ally to Germany; and Austria, with her great 
body of fretful German subjects, cannot very earnest] 

desire to see France crushed in order that the Hohen- 
zollerns may be masters of the Continent, and enriched by 
great colonies and coaling-stations all over the world. 
Even the smaller States of the Empire would not be eager 
to forward such a situation, for they know quite well that 
with France crushed, Russia paralysed, and Great Britain 
quiescent, the position of which they are proud as “ allies 
but not vassals” of the German Empire would speedily 
be altered for the worse. The Emperor, again, may be 
seeking only to break ~ the Franco-British entente, which 
worries and, so to speak, interrupts him, because, though 
Great Britain may be “negligible” on land, he is most 
reluctant to stake his still unfinished Fleet upon the result 
of a premature maritime war. The entente would perish 
at once if France were threatened and Great Britain con- 
tented herself with looking on; and if that result 
could be secured without war, the Emperor would 
be greatly pleased, for he would be free to act in 
any direction of the many which to him seem open 
if only he were let alone. Again, he may be seekin 

real advantages in Morocco—ports on the Atlantic, for 
example—and may be determined in that hope to run a 
great risk by making demands at Fez which, if granted, 
would transfer all direct influence over the Shereefian 
Empire from Paris to Berlin. That is certainly the 
explanation if Count von Tattenbach, as is rumoured, 
intends to ask the Sultan to employ German instead of 
French instructors for his Army, such a concession, of 
course, meaning that the Sultan would in future look to 
Germany, and not to France, for the maintenance of his 
independence. Or lastly, William II. may be anxious only 
for a diplomatic victory over France, which would avenge 
the slight shown him in leaving him out of the Anglo- 
French Agreement over Egypt and Morocco, and 
thus restore in the eyes of the German people his 
position as the inevitable factor in every considerable 
arrangement made throughout the world. If Europe 
agreed to a Conference on Morocco, or France negotiated 
and offered concession, that would be in his eyes and 
those of all diplomatists a triumph, and one without 
any call on his subjects for sacrifices, or on himself for 
any bewildering risks. 

The last solution is the most probable of all; but 
though it would avoid war, it would revive once more in 
the minds of all diplomatists the feeling that, after all, 
the old idea of a balance of power was a very valuable 
one. It did not secure peace always, because when 
anything happened which increased the territory of 
any State the Courts began seeking for “ compensa- 
tions”; but the idea that the great States must be 
kept tolerably equal in strength must often have 
prevented the outbreak of war. The instant one 
Power becomes notably the strongest, the disposition to 
rule the world is almost sure to manifest itself, and tho 
moment that is visible the world becomes uneasy with an 
uneasiness which, if not fatal to peace, destroys most of the 
advantages which mankind expect peace to secure. Russia 
is not a much-loved Power, except by absolutists; but her 
momentary withdrawal from the field of European politics 
leaves the German Emperor the strongest potentate on the 
Continent; and we see instantly the result. lrance 
shivers, Holland begins to reckon up her means of defence, 
and Great Britain betrays a watchful anxiety which the 





German people not unnaturally mistake for latent hostility. 
The British people no more wish harm to Germany than 
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to France or America ; but they cannot help asking them- 
ves what the able and busy Sovereign just opposite 
oe wields such immense powers, and is yearly 
coeaaine them, means to do with them now that the 
be ks on his free action are for the time withdrawn. 
Mhey cannot help studying him closely, and as much of the 
studying under our modern system is done in public, a 
situation is created which, as Napoleon ITI. once said, is 
neither peace with its advantages nor war with its happy 
chances, and which benefits no one, except, indeed, the 
diplomatists, who find themselves suddenly elevated from 
the position of superior postmen to that of the most 
important of all international politicians. The choice of 
an Ambassador just now really matters as much as that 
of a Premier or Commander-in-Chief. There is, we 
suppose, no remedy ; but it is a weak place in that “ march 
of civilisation” of which at intervals we are all so proud, 
but which in no way prevents panics that make it 
infructuous, and leave all men ,as much afraid of war 
suddenly breaking out as if Courts of Arbitration had 
never been heard of. 





THE CHECKS ON REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA. 


E cannot agree with Sir Howard Vincent’s view of 

the situation in Russia as expressed in his letter 

of last week, but it is quite possible that Englishmen 
exaggerate the progress as yet made in that country 
towards freedom and a Constitution. The bureaucracy 
has certainly not given up hope of preventing any serious 
change. The endless Commissions which it sanctions may 
be designed, we rather think are designed, to postpone 
the summons of any kind of Parliament until the excite- 
ment in the public mind has had time to die away. If, 
by any unforeseen chance, Rozhdestvensky or Linevitch 
were to achieve a considerable victory, all projects for 
the creation of representative bodies would be silently 
abandoned; while it is not certain that even fresh defeats 
would finally loosen the powerful grip in which the 
reactionaries still hold the Army and the Administration. 
The Czar has not the independence of mind to act as he 
might do for himself, nor is there any trustworthy evidence 
that such independence would influence him towards the 
coucession of freedom. He probably still regards the con- 
cession of power to any kind of Parliament as George III. 
regarded Catholic Emancipation,—i.e., as something for- 
bidden' by his coronation oath. As for the revolutionary 
party, it has to all appearance been defeated in its first 
spring. The cities, it may be, are only held down by terror ; 
but still, outside Poland and the Caucasus they are held 
down, the artisans being afraid for the present even to 
organise strikes. ‘The peasantry are terribly discontented, 
but they direct their efforts rather against the landlords 


than the State, and would prefer a grant of more land to | 


better securities for freedom. The programme which 
seems to move them most is to adhere to the Czar, and 
occupy all lands still in the possession of the rich. Only 
the “intellectuals” are steadily demanding a Constitution, 
and the intellectuals, besides being numerically power- 
less, are by no means united as to the kind of change they 
seriously desire. The Congress of Zemstvos which has 
just broken up in Moscow, whose debates have been so 
well described by the correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, 
showed, no doubt, that there are a number of persons in 
Russia who can debate like Parliamentarians, and who 
have strong aspirations for more freedom. About the 
necessity for personal liberty they were unanimous ; but as 
to the best method of securing it there were great differ- 
ences of opinion. All the members wished for a repre- 
sentative body of some kind; but nearly half at first 
desired that representation should be indirect,—that is, 
in fact, that the County Councils should nominate the 
Parliament. 
sentatives, if directly elected, might side with the 
autocracy, or so deal with the question of land as 
to place all property in danger. They yielded at 
last, it is true, to the more democratic proposal 
namely, direct and universal suffrage—but the argument 
which convinced them is of itself a strong testimony to 
the hold which the Government still retains over the 
imagination even of the intellectuals. The suffrage, it 
was said, must be universal and must be direct, because 





only in that way could a power be created strong enough | through every class and undermining the 


They were evidently afraid that the repre- | 
| Moderate reformers have scarcely any foothold, and resist- 





to overawe the Imperial Court. The ruling group, it was 
evidently thought, would not venture to refuse a demand 
from the whole people, but would be able to reject any 
demand which they could represent as that of a class, or 
of a mere section of the community. The thought im their 
minds was doubtless that the Czar and the masses are co- 
ordinate and nearly equal powers, and that there are no 
others. The middle class, though it exists, is not believed 
to be strong enough to contend with the Government ; 
while as to the intellectuals themselves—that is, the whole 
body of professional and educated men—they do not hope, 
failing support from the peasantry, either to coerce or to 
persuade their rulers, who, again, clearly intend, if we 
may judge by the few hints which ooze out from the 
Commissions, to leave the representative body without 
any legislative authority or control over the Executive. 
The idea at Tsarskoe Selé is that the representatives 
should represent the wants of the people to the Throne, 
but should have no power of themselves to provide for 
those wants or to object to any refusal of their own 
prayers. This is not popular government as the West 
understands it, nor, indeed, any close approach towards it. 
So far as we see, if the Czar were a statesman, and would 
relieve his people of their fear of administrative arrests 
and of brutal treatment by the police, grant them some 
moderate liberty of speech, and solve the economic dispute 
between the landlords and the peasantry, he might remain 
for a long period an autocratic Sovereign, with this 
power in addition to those possessed by the German 
Emperor, that he could pass a law though the repre- 
sentatives more or less disliked it. 

We are by no means certain, be it understood, that the 
view we are now stating contains the whole truth. There 
are blind forces in Russia, born of want and misery, and 
distrust in the goodwill of those who rule, landlords 
as well as officials, which may suddenly produce a scene 
widely different from that now visible. The attitude of 
the civilised section of the soldiery is by no means abso- 
lutely clear. The disciplined silence of the Army prevents 
all certainty as to the precise impact of defeat. ‘There is 
fear of the people, too, among the bureaucrats, evident in 
their partial paralysis, a fear which can hardly be explained 
by the mere dread of assassination. They must know their 
people pretty well, and they obviously see something before 
them which they think dangerous, though it is invisible 
to observers outside. We take it that the official class 
in Russia is not a very able one. Its members are 
badly educated, are accustomed to a kind of soldierlike 
obedience, are harassed by a poverty which partially 
explains, though it cannot excuse, their corruption, and 
have been trained through life to work a system which 
whenever it breaks down, as it does break down occa- 
sionally in the frontier provinces, leaves them helpless 
and bewildered. The majority of them are in opinion 
reactionaries of the old squire type, as incapable of meeting 
new circumstances or absorbing new ideas as our own 
squirearchy was a hundred years ago. A minority, no 
doubt, are Liberals, or think themselves such; but their 
Liberalism is of the viewy kind which produces so little 
fruit in the conduct of affairs. They seem unable to fit 
their principles to the circumstances around them. Nothing, 
we are told, strikes the few outside observers who under- 
stand the internal condition of Russia more than the absence 
of Whigs,—that is, of men who, without being in any way 
viewy or doctrinaire, or devoted to aay logical system of 
administration, desire to promote better government, and 
have no fear of freedom provided it remains orderly. 
‘There are Tories in heaps among the Russian bureaucracy, 
extreme Radicals in thousands, and classes even yet more 
numerous who desire nothing but peace and their own 
well-being ; but of the kind of men who fill the English 
and French Services, and who detest oppression and 
anarchy with equal fervour, there appear to be very few. 


ance to a Government which still possesses the armed 
force, and is prepared to go any length in defending the 
“system,” is therefore extraordinarily difficult. That the 


; revolution will come at last we have no manner of doubt, 


for Russians are not Asiatics; and a consciousness of 
unhappiness which might be relieved, and of the ineffi- 
ciency of an Administration which neither conquers nor 
seeks the permanent welfare of the people, is spreading 
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authority. It is not fever which threatens Russia, 
but creeping paralysis. The process, however, may 
be much slower than Englishmen expect, unless, indeed, 
it is pressed on either by insupportable catastrophes, or 
by the great Czar whom those Russians of ability who 
still adhere with a sort of fanaticism to the autocratic 
idea at heart expect. Such a Sovereign, or a Minister 
supported as Cavour or Bismarck was supported, could no 
doubt even now reconcile the two principles of autocracy 
and personal freedom, and secure to Russia half-a- 
century of internal peace, during which her people would 
learn to know accurately, as they do not know yet, what 
system of economics and of political society would be 
most conformable to their genius and their wants. 
Neither are precisely those with which we Westerns are 
familiar, one grand difference being that good and con- 
sistent government involves endless trouble, and that if a 
Russian is asked to take trouble permanently as part of 
his life duty, he must be either compelled to do it, or 
rewarded when it is done. He is not an Asiatic, but he 
has the Asiatic dislike of slavery to his work in the world. 





A CLEAR ISSUE. 


HERE is no need to question the substantial accuracy 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s account of his own wishes in 
regard to a Dissolution of Parliament. He does not think 
that anything has been gained by putting off the evil 
day. Indeed, he evidently believes that even now it is 
nearer than it pleases Unionists in trouble about their 
seats to think. ‘ We are face to face,” he said at Birming- 
ham yesterday week, “ with the prospect of a General 
Election.” That would not be a phrase of much meaning 
if it only implied that there will be a Dissolution towards 
the end of next year. In one sense, of course, we are face 
to face with the prospect of a General Election as soon 
as anew Parliament meets. Like death, it must come 
some day, and may come any day. But to be “face to 
face with the prospect” of death stands for something a 
little nearer than what must happen by effluxion of time. 
And we fancy that in Mr. Chamberlain’s reading of the 
Parliamentary future “face to face” is not quite the 
same thing as “next year.” It is the Mr. Chamberlain 
we know who speaks in the words, “I do not myself like 
to refuse any challenge”; and certainly there have been 
challenges enough addressed to the Government to stake 
their continuance in office on the issue of a General 
Election. Mr. Chamberlain, it is true, is no longer in 
office, but he has a fellow-feeling with those who are 
there still. He is a better judge, he thinks, of what 
is for their true happiness than they are themselves. 
Let us, he says in effect, exchange this long series of by- 
elections, with their wearisome tendency to go the wrong 
way, for the healthier atmosphere of a General Election,— 
of an Election, that is, in which the voters will take the 
future into account, and not merely harp upon the past. 
Let us force Englishmen to consider what sort of Govern- 
ment awaits them if they bring about a Unionist defeat. 
That will be a very profitable subject for their meditation, 
and if they will but give their minds to it, there may yet 
be some surprises in store for the Opposition. 

When, however, Mr. Chamberlain went on to assign 
reasons for his prediction, they hardly supported his view. 
A great deal depends, he argues, on which party “ has 
really a fighting policy.” Neither party will do much “if 
they evade the great issues of the time.” They should 
both know exactly where they stand and what they want. 
When these things become clear, there is a good chance of 
rousing enthusiasm. Nobody can be enthusiastic in a fog, 
for in a fog each step has to be taken tentatively, so that 
the foot may promptly be drawn back if it is found to 
have nothing on which to rest. At this point Mr. 
Chamberlain instituted a general comparison between the 
two parties. Assuming that the chief political need is 
the possession of clear issues, which of them has more 
cause for thankfulness? He had no difficulty in disposing 
of the Liberal claim. Ten years in opposition are not 
conducive to the preparation of policies. The proposals 
that come to the front during that period are apt to be 
those which excite a great deal of enthusiasm in a few 
members of the party rather than those which enlist the 
support of the many. Mr. Chamberlain, it is needless to 
say, did not give the Opposition the benefit of this 


charitable theory. The want of a Liberal policy ful 
thought out and plainly stated is due, in his opinion to th, 
original vice of Little Englandism. The Liberals are 
good Imperialists, consequently they cannot be m4 
Englishmen. They will not understand that patriotism 
and Preference are interchangeable terms. You 

have the first without the second. This is the one truth 
which it is necessary to lay hold of at the present tim 
This is the absorbing interest of the struggle that is ate 
going on. It is a conflict between ideals, and the futang 
of the Empire hangs upon the choice that England makeg : 
At this point, it may be remarked, Mr. Chamberlain 
parts company with the majority of his friends, Th; 
are, or profess to be, very much alarmed at the terrible 
things that a Liberal Government will do at home. Mr 
Chamberlain is quite easy upon this head. “So far ag 
regards domestic policy there will be precious littl 
change.” The Unionists have a policy, the Radicals have 
none; and having none of their own, they will be compelled 
to appropriate that of their opponents. England, like th 
Nature we used to know, abhors a vacuum, and a vacuum 
is all that the Liberals will have to give it. Butas regards 
Imperial policy the case is different. Here the Liberals 
have got a policy, and though it is a policy that can have no 
positive results, an Empire may be destroyed merely by 
sitting still. That is the great question which Englishmen 
have to decide at the next Election; and supposing them 
to decide it wrongly—at the Election after that, and at the 
Election after that again. Will they do something to 
keep the Empire together, or will they do nothing? It ig 
not much that they will have to do; indeed, when we 
remember the vast area of the Empire, the variety of races 
and languages and conditions that it embraces, it ig 
wonderful that there should be so little. But thoughitbe 
so little, their very existence hangs on their doing that 
little. They have only got to put a few duties on imports 
from abroad, and to let the same goods come in from the 
Colonies free of duty, and they will have found salvation, 
Everything else will follow of itself. A shilling or two on 
foreign wheat, or on foreign cattle, or on foreign wool, or 
on foreign cotton, should it turn out that the Colonies 
can grow it, and generally on anything we get from 
abroad provided that the Colonies produce it also,—these 
are the paltry sacrifices we are called on to make in order 
to secure “ the solidarity of that Greater Britain on which 
the future of our race will depend.” 

This is the clear issue that Mr. Chamberlain desires 
to see submitted to the electorate, and the sooner the 
better. The first thing that strikes us when it is pre- 
sented to us is how very little we hear about it from 
the Government of which till lately Mr. Chamberlain was 
a member, and which he continues to support and induce 
others to support. Let us concede for the moment that 
this issue is as vital as Mr. Chamberlain thinks it, this 
will not of itself make it clear as well as vital. Clearness 
is a matter of presentation, and what has the Prime 
Minister done to make the electors realise that the one 
thing each man will have to think of as he enters the 
polling booth, whether it be this summer or next year, 
will be: How can I make my vote tell in favour of 
Preferential duties? The main object of the greater 
number of Ministerial speeches is to substitute for 
this issue the quite different and quite inconsistent 
proposal of Retaliation. When Mr. Balfour touches 
the Fiscal question at all, this is the aspect of it that 
he chooses to dwell on. ‘Do not suppose,’ he seems to 
say, ‘that duties on foreign goods are any part of my 
permanent policy in Fiscal matters. These imposts that 
{ talk of with such calculated vagueness are not meant to 
last. “ Cruel only to be kind ” will best describe my attitude 
towards the foreigner. If he will but admit our goods 
into his markets, his goods shall be equally free to come 
into our markets.’ We do not deny that this is a clear issue. 
But we altogether deny that it is the issue presented to us 
by Mr. Chamberlain. It has nothing in common with it. 
Retaliation means taking off duties on foreign goods as 
soon as the countries from which they come are ready to 
take off the duties they levy on our goods. Preference 
means the keeping on duties on foreign goods so long as 
we have Colonies which send us similar goods. Retaliation 
and Preference may be equally clear issues, but they can 
never be one and the same issue. Why, then, does Mr. 





Chamberlain speak as though all that is needed to secure 
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f hi licy at the General Election is th 
i of his Icy a 8 nera ection is the 
day Unionint. majority P To do this is to reckon 
without the Prime Minister, without his special supporters 
in the Cabinet, without the Members, be they few or 
many, who in their hearts prefer Mr. Balfour’s policy to 
the policy, of the Tariff Reform League. Mr. Chamber- 
Iain may be well advised for his immediate purpose in 
taking a line which apparently contradicts the foundation 

rinciple of his policy, but he can only take it at the 
sacrifice of everything that goes to make an issue clear. 
Retaliation is not the half-way house to Preference, it is 
the absolute negation of Preference ; and to mix up the two 
as Mr. Chamberlain habitually does, to declare that though 
he would like something more he is content with Retalia- 
tion for the moment, is simply to wrap the issue in a cloud, 
and to prevent nine voters in every ten from understanding 
what it is they are going to vote for. Yet we can hardly 
wonder at Mr. Chamberlain’s treatment of Mr. Balfour's 
issue when we remember the precisely similar treatment 
to which his own issue has been subjected. In how 
many speeches has he himself kept Preference before 
his audience as the one issue on which their minds 
must be made up? We can scarcely recall two in 
succession. In one speech after another he has dwelt on 
the magnitude of the issue to be decided at the General 
Election, and on the clearness with which he is anxious to 
invest it. But the policy recommended has been different 
each time. A kaleidoscope will yield a consistent scheme 
of colour before we shall find one clear issue in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s many speeches. 








SCHILLER. 

ORTY-SIX years ago Germany celebrated with extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm Schiller’s hundredth birthday ; 
this year, the centenary of his death, she takes the opportunity 
to recall once more the memory of her Suabian poet. A 
Schiller festival has always something of the character of 
a family gathering. Wherever Goethe or Heine is com- 
memorated, we all have a right to be present; they are an 
international possession, Germany’s contribution to the 
poetical wealth of the world. Butin Schiller—“our Schiller,” 
as his countrymen fondly call him—the foreigner has no part; 
he is their very own, more to them even now on the whole 
than his great contemporary who was so much better a poet 

but not nearly so good a German. 

Born in the village of Marbach, in Wiirtemberg, in 1759, 
younger by ten years than Goethe, Schiller was educated, 
much against his will, under the Duke’s eye in the ducal 
Academy, and left it to join aregiment quartered at Stuttgart 
assurgeon. His first drama, The Robbers, was written while 
he was still chafing under the rigid monotony of the College, 
and was played successfully at Mannheim in 1782. The 
young author fell into disgrace with his arbitrary Sovereign 
for having gone to see the performance without leave, and 
was consequently forbidden to hold any communication with 
foreigners—that is, with any one outside the duchy—and to 
write on any but medical subjects. This tyrannical prohibi- 
tion drove him into exile, and he passed through some years 
of arduous struggle and anxiety before his “History of the 
Netherlands Revolt” interested Duke Carl August of 
Weimar, Goethe’s patron, and brought him an Historical 
Professorship at Jena. In 1790 he married his admirable 
wife, Charlotte von Lengefeld, and not long after his health, 
never robust, began to fail. He died at Weimar, where he 
na gone to be near Goethe and the theatre, on May 9th, 

0. 

“The story of my life,” said Schiller, “is the story of the 
people I have known”; and seldom has a man of letters dis- 
played so true a genius for friendship. The tall, gaunt, some- 
what formidable young man—“as forbidding as a precipice,” 
said an unwelcome visitor—whose attitude was invariably 
sublime, as Goethe declared, even at the tea-table, had a 
limitless craving for sympathy, and he was never without 
warm-hearted and loyal comrades who followed his affairs of 


the heart and his poetical projects with equal devotion. His | 


friendship with Goethe in its serene harmony is perhaps 
unmatched in literary annals. The poets were extremely 
unsympathetic at first; the violence and bad taste of The 
Robbers disgusted Goethe, whose Olympian airs exasperated 


the younger and less successful writer. “That man, that 
Goethe, is always in my way,” he wrote, “for ever reminding 
me how hardly Fate has used me. ..... I believe he is an 
egoist to an extraordinary degree; even with his dearest 
friends he never quite lets himself go.” But interest in the 
art they both loved drew them together in spite of radical 
differences of temperament, and for more than ten years no 
discord marred their constant intercourse. “ When first I 
knew Schiller, my spring returned, my life broke out anew 
into blossom and leaf,” said Goethe; and when his friend 
died they did not know how to tell him, and he read the news 
in theirfaces. “So he is dead?” was all hesaid; and far into 
the night they heard him weeping bis irreparable loss. 

To suppose that the ardent homage which is paid to 
Schiller at the present moment through the length and 
breadth of Germany is paid to the poet would be to 
do a grave injustice to German taste. If every patriotic 
German has still somehow to come to terms with the 
author of William Tell, as a German writer declares, 
it is not mainly on account of his services to litera- 
ture. Much more popular in the first half of the century 
than Goethe, because more completely one with his age, 
Schiller has paid for that immediate triumph. He was 
not a lyric poet except in such rare moments as that which 
gave us that very moving lament for a lost joy, “I too was 
born in Arcady.” Indeed, he openly disdained the lyrical 
gift, and deciding that the drama was the highest form of 
poetry, he had no difficulty in believing himself a dramatist. 
His four earlier plays, The Robbers, Cabal and Love, Fiesco, 
and Don Carlos, were written in the seven years (1780-1787) 
before the French Revolution; and after an interval of 
historical and critical work (1787-1794) they were followed by 
The Maid of Orleans, Mary Stuart, Wallenstein, The Bride of 
Messina, and William Tell. But from the first he was a 
moralist, a preacher, before he was a poet. Into his earlier 
plays he crammed all bis youthful discontent and impatience, 
his resentment of social injustice, of his own limitations. “I 
am sick,” he cries, “of this inkstained century.” But even in 
The Robbers he insists that his audience shall not only 
“admire the author, but respect the man,” and hopes that in 
the career of his heroic brigand “the youth may view with 
horror the end of reckless vice and the man observe how 
Providence often uses the wicked as its instruments.” His 
later plays are more serious, more sober, and not less 
deliberately didactic. “There are only two places for ‘the 
preacher,” he says towards the close of his life, “ the pulpit 
and the stage.” As a poet Schiller’s day is over. The 
sonorous rhetoric to which an earlier generation responded 
| so fervently thrills us no more; we study him with respect 
| rather than with interest; there is not a single scene, hardly a 
| single passage, that seizes and possesses the reader. It is as 
| a moral influence of the highest nature that he survives; as an 
eager and generous spirit, incapable of any selfish or sordid 
aim, a passionate lover of goodness and truth, nobly confident 
(on the eve of the battle of Jena!) of their ultimate triumph. 
In the lines which Goethe laid on his friend’s grave, in 
speaking of the powerlessness of the every day, “the 
common master of us all,” to check or chill his lofty aspira- 
tions, he reveals the secret of Schiller’s vitality. In the words 
of his own Posa in Don Carlos, he was always “a citizen of 
centuries yet to come.” “When I think,” he wrote in one of 
his letters, “that perhaps a hundred years hence, when my 
dust has long been scattered, men will still bless my memory 
and think of me with admiration and regret, then, dearest, I 
rejoice in my poetic vocation, and am reconciled to God and 
my lot, which is often so very hard.” His wish has been 
fulfilled, though not perhaps exactly as he would have 
chosen. It is as the eternal idealist that he lives to-day in 
the hearts of his countrymen. 








A MILLION STAMPS. 

fQ\HERE are a certain number of superstitions and fallacies 

which it seems almost uncharitable to expose. They 
ought to be protected from rough usage, surely, if only 
because of their great age. We go out for a walk down the 
broad sunshiny street, meeting every yard of the way with 
| good, healthy, upright arguments and facts, and suddenly, 
hobbling along in the shadow, we catch sight of an old 
‘acquaintance, grey-haired and Lent, but of an extremely 
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honest appearance. And if one of us, probably the youngest, 
is immediately attracted by so moving a spectacle, and deeply 
desires to present the venerable creature with sixpence, is it 
not an ungrateful task to have to cross the road and bash in 
the old gentleman’s hat before he can swindle somebody 
else ? 

It is, therefore, not without emotion that we observe that 
the “million-postage-stamps” fallacy is again going the 
rounds. Perhaps it has never stopped going the rounds; but 
anyhow, here it is again,—venerable, it is true, but apparently 
no nearer the grave than ever. A correspondent signing 
himself “Incredulous” has written a letter to the Daily 
Mail asking whether anybody can explain the reason why 
there is a widespread impression that, “by collecting a 
million old stamps, admission can be obtained to some 
charitable institution.” He remarks that he has “never 
been able to ascertain the truth or error of this impression,” 
but he knows many people who have been diligently collecting 
old postage-sttmps during the past fifty years, and who, he 
adds, “are rather indignant when the utility of doing so is 
questioned.” It is impossible not to be attracted by the 
judicial aloofness suggested by the last remark. No doubt 
the writer has gone through the same scenes as the rest of 
us, in attempting to discover the object of tying up used 
postage-stamps with white cotton into little square packets 
of a hundred each. “Hullo! what a lot of stamps. How 
many are there in that box?” “Nearly fifty thousand— 
at least, it’s over forty thousand.” “And what are they 
for?” “Oh, to help to get a person into a hospital. I’m 
trying to get a million. You might give me that one off that 
letter you had on Tuesday, by the way.” “ But what hospital, 
and who wants the stamps, and what would he do with——?” 
Here a look of pained surprise supersedes the expression of 
willingness to answer questions. “I don’t know what the 
stamps are wanted exactly for, but anyhow, if you collect a 
million stamps you can get a person into a hospital.” “But 
you can get a person into a hospital just by writing a letter, 
if——” “Oh, of course, if you’re going to argue about it, 
there’s no more to be said. But everybody knows that if you 
get a million——” It generally ends like that. No reason 
has ever yet been given enabling any one to understand why 
any sane person should want a million used postage-stamps 
of no individual value; nor how, if he did want them, 
he could use them to secure admission to a hospital, 
—unless, that is, he merely explained to the Governor 
of a hospital that the possession of a million old stamps 
gave him infinite pleasure, and the Governor admitted 
him to the hospital at once. It does not matter. Still, year 
after year, in the face of all argument, old penny stamps will 
go on being collected, and the same foolish legend will be 
handed down. 

What in the world started so ridiculous a notion? It is 
unlike other fallacies of the same kind in one important 
particular. Most fallacies of the sort are, on the face of 
things, specious and plausible. When, for instance, one 
schoolboy tells another that “if you can only get a perfect 
kingfisher’s nest with five eggs in it, and take it to the 
British Museum, they will give you fifty pounds,” he draws a 
picture which is most alluring, and he makes a statement which 
seems quite likely to be true. A kingfisher is a rare bird; he 
builds his nest in a hole in a bank, so that it would be 
extremely difficult to get a perfect nest without taking away 
a lot of the bank, which would probably belong to somebody 
else ; and then, of course, there would be the further difficulty 
of taking it, wrapped up so as not to break the eggs, all the 
way to the British Museum; or you might drop it; or, again, 
you might dig out the nest and find there were no eggs in 
it; besides, fifty pounds is a tremendous lot of money, with 
which you could do practically anything. Then, to take 
another instance, there is that matter of the 1864 penny. 
Every schoolboy knows that on a certain day in 1864 the 
gold and the copper got mixed up in the melting-pots 
at the Mint, so that the copper coins which were made 
on that day contained quantities of gold,—enough, at all 
events, to make it dangerous for 1864 pennies to get about 
into circulation. So all the copper coins made in 1864 were 
recalled by the Mint and withdrawn from circulation, and the 
result is that a ’64 penny is worth any sum from two or three 
shillings upwards. Could any fallacy be more alluring than 
that? Of course, the Mint could not recover all the ’64 


pennies that they accidentally let loose into circulation, and 
ight confidently expect, theref : 

you mig onfidently expect, therefore, any day to fina 
a 64 penny, worth half-a-crown, given you in small chan 
by the greengroeer or the confectioner, who very likely would 
be fool enough not to look at every penny that he put into 
the till in case it should be more valuable than the others, 
If anything, the 64 penny fallacy is even more attractive 
than the kingfisher business. It might take a lot of time 
and trouble to get a perfect kingfisher’s nest, but any day you 
might get a partly golden penny,—indeed, with any luck, you 
might get several. 

But what is there alluring in the notion of collecting a million 
old stamps, just to get a person into a hospital? At first 
sight there is nothing specious or attractive about it, There 
is nothing that appeals to the instinct of the gambler or the 
merely lazy, as there is in the ’64 penny fallacy; there is 
nothing intrinsically probable in the notion, as there is in th 
kingfisher fallacy ; for why should you connect the idea of a 
million stamps with admission to a hospital? Yet on the 
whole, we believe the fallacy is really the more alluring simply 
because it is not attractive at first sight, because it compels 
attention by its very unlikelihood, and because, if it does 
succeed in appealing to any one, it appeals to the kindly, 
unquestioning classes who are always ready to work for g 
charity. Look, then, at the proposition more closely, and seg 
how attractive it becomes. It appeals, in the first instance, to 
anybody who is willing to take trouble. Not collect a million 
postage-stamps P Why, the thing is perfectly simple, 
Everybody gets letters every day; all you have to do is to 
ask all your friends to save you their old postage-stamps, and 
to ask them to ask their friends, and there you are; it only 
wants a little time and trouble, and the thing is done. The 
first appeal, we fear, is to the vanity of the person who is 
“dared” to do something difficult which other people 
have failed to do, and who accepts the challenge at 
once. In the second instance, there is an appeal to the 
instinct of the collector, and the collectors’ instinct is one 
of the most deeply rooted of all. Third, the collection is to 
be made in the cause of charity; who, therefore, would not 
willingly help? And fourth, to put matters quite plainly, it 
is cheap. It does not cost anything, except time and trouble, 
to collect used penny stamps. (Halfpenny stamps, we believe, 
are perfectly useless for this particular purpose. Probably a 
million halfpenny stamps would not be sufficient to get a 
person even into the workhouse.) Taking all these points 
into consideration, is it not abundantly clear how easily the 
whole idea “caught on”? The fashion of collecting postage- 
stamps first began somewhere about the “sixties”; but of 
course the only stamps that were really valuable or much sought 
after were the rarer and higher-priced specimens. When 
once somebody let loese on society the idea that even the 
lower-priced stamps were worth something, at all events for 
charitable purposes, it is easy to see how an idea was started 
which very likely fifty years more will not eradicate. 

The puzzle is how the idea actually got started at first. 
We believe the solution is quite simple. Until postage-stamps 
came in there was practically no easy method of realising 
what was meant by a million. It was a sum frequently used 
in speeches and estimates, but nobody realised precisely what 
it was. Suddenly the breakfast-tables of England were 
flooded with these small, easily-handled pieces of paper, used 
in millions every day, each piece of paper worth a penny or 
more before being postmarked, and worth apparently nothing 
after being postmarked. The idea occurred to somebody, 
probably a bore, whether a stamp might not be, after all, 
worth something after being postmarked; or if not one 
stamp, perbaps a million might be worth something. He 
therefore put the question to a friend, who possibly was a 
well-known wit: “I wonder whether, if you collected a million 
of those penny stamps, you could get anything for them?” 
His friend, exasperated at the idea of so much waste of time 
and trouble, answered cuttingly: “ You could probably get 
an admission to a lunatic asylum.” “ You don’t say so!” 
replied the bore, thinking ponderously, and then went away to 
tell all his acquaintances that So-and-so, the well-known wit— 
“who, between you and me, knows more than most people 
about the real value of these stamps that everybody is 
collecting ’—had “given him the tip” that if you collected a 








million used penny stamps the Government would give you 
a ticket of admission to a hospital. And so the snowbull 
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was started rolling. In the past, we believe, it has in various 
ways collected many shillings for swindlers. In the future, 
we have no doubt it will collect many more. There is 
absolutely no truth init. A million used penny stamps never 
yet have procured admission to a hospital; they never will, 
and they never could. But we are not so presumptuous as 
to suppose that, even were that statement to be placarded 
throughout the length and breadth of the United Kingdom, 
or even were a reward of £100 offered for evidence to prove 
that a million stamps could get a person into a hospital, 
there would be the slightest effect produced on the people 
who preferred to believe what is ridiculous. They would 
still go on tying up their little bundles of stamps with white 
cotton, protesting that there must be “‘ something in it.” 





A SNIPE MARSH IN MAY. 
ILD birds, like wild flowers, are often only found in a 
narrowly restricted home,—in the nesting time, that 
is Afterwards they wander far, for what else would mean 
the possession of wings? But when the time comes for the 
precious eggs to be laid and the young reared, they often 
seem possessed by a sense that only certain combinations 
of shelter, food, vegetation, climate, and situation will enable 
them to make a success of their family arrangements for the 
year. Once found, such spots are resorted to with astonishing 
constancy, and by considerable numbers, not only of one, but 
often of several species whose ideas as to the spring home are 
more or less identical. Another extremely interesting feature 
of these bird homes is that they are frequently quite small in 
size, und are surrounded by very great areas of land in which 
not a single one of the species so abundant on the chosen 
spot are found, or else only a few scattered here and there, as 
it were by chance. 

On the north border of Westmorland near the river 
Eamont is a wild and lofty tract called Whinfell Forest, 
dry, wind-swept, and little inhabited, and almost water- 
less except for the rivers on its northern and eastern sides. 
At its base--perhaps it is safer not to state on which 
side—lies a small fragment of the primitive forest, at 
the lowest part of which the waters that the foothills 
have gathered come gently trickling down the slopes until 
they form marshes and running springs surrounded by a 
survival of the ancient “moss,” in which the knees of the 
old birch trees stand out like mangrove-roots, and the giant 
ferns and reeds, the tussock grasses, the primeval alder trees, 
and the club-shape mosses and scaly liverworts look as if 
they were direct survivors of the flora of an older world. 
Once in the heart of the moss wood, with its nearly 
motionless, but yet not stagnant waters, flowing almost 
insensibly through their natural channels, having immersed 
in them the life of the ancient water plants (for fresh water 
isalmost the oldest thing in the world, and the least changed), 
and with its primeval-looking trees and reeds around blocking 
all view beyond, no one could feel surprised if he saw emerging 
from « marsh pool the form of some extinct reptile, or 
saw flitting through its darkened glades the bat-like wings 
of the oldest of all birds. But within and without the 
wood the life of our own days is busy reproducing itself, 
and never so actively as in the month of May. Outside 
the moss wood, and overlooked by a higher plantation 
of larch and fir, lies the quietest little marsh in all the 
county. It may cover some ten acres of sedge and water 
plants, bedded in a great meadow of sound grass, grazed 
by the cinder-coloured “ blue-grey” cattle which are the 
joy and pride of Cumberland. Except for the cattle and 
the keeper, the birds have this marsh all to themselves 
from year’s end to year’s end. The woods on two sides, 
and unfordable rivers on the other twain, protect it absolutely. 
On and around these few acres the following marsh and 
water birds nest every season,—namely, the peewit, the 
curlew, the snipe, the woodcock, the sandpiper, the redshank, 
the water-hen, the water-rail, the common wild duck, the 
teal, und possibly one other species of duck and the coot. 
Many of these are in considerable numbers, and often 
another wader, rather smaller than the redshank, is seen, 
which the present writer has not been able to identify. 

Every moor or marsh, however uniform its appearance to 
us, has its special features and particular parts, the differ- 
ences in which are as well known and as obvious to the birds 





living there as are the different parts of a great country-house 
gardeu to the owner or his guests. This particular marsh 
illustratesthe rule. In the centre is the general assembling 
place of the birds when doing nothing in particular by day, 
—a kind of marshland club, where they meet, bathe, and find 
light refreshment, for many soaks and streams there unite. 
Black pools, surrounded by emerald-green moss, and smooth 
and verdant marsh weeds take the place of the low sedge and 
rushes which cover the surrounding acres of the haunt. By 
this the plovers run or stand meditating all day long, while 
the redshanks and sandpipers alight there, with upward and 
delicate motions of their wings, like bird salutations, and the 
mother wild ducks keep their downy broods safe in the sun- 
shine, knowing that they can come to no harm as they catch 
flies and paddle in the shallow waters. Here, too, with the 
glasses a snipe may often be seen playing, or a curlew 
dancing in order to astonish the company by its accomplish- 
ments. During the spring months all the birds in the marsh 
are strictly “not at home” to visitors. In August they are 
indifferent to intrusion, or at least such of them as have not 
followed the fashion and gone to the seaside. But lonely as 
is the spot, and as far removed from disturbance as it is 
possible for any place not on a mountain or fell to be, the 
approach of even one solitary stranger drives all the birds 
which nest there into a state of almost ludicrous exasperation, 
expressed by every form of sound, whether vocal or made by 
the strident hummings of the wing feathers by which plovers 
and snipe emphasise the remonstrances of an aerial indig- 
nation meeting. 

The time of tho writer’s last intrusion into this central 
sanctuary was the hour before sunset, when all the wading 
birds take their repose before their nightly flights, and their 
resentment was deep and emphatic. Thirty peewits circled, 
screamed, whistled, and whooped in the air above, while a 
dozen more proceeded to run, trail their wings, and all but lie 
down and die on the sound ground just outside the marsh, to 
inveigle the visitor into pursuing them, and leaving the eggs 
or broods to themselves. A mallard rose from the squashy 
pool close by, and swung round over the moss wood, and then, 
in desperation, the old mother duck, who had been lying 
almost flat on her face in the rushes two yards off, squattered 
off with all her little brood squeaking multivious, and then 
proceeded to pretend to be lame, broken-winged, and in a fit 
all at once, thereby rather overdoing matters, but probably 
winning the intense applause of the cock plovers which 
were shrieking above, and of the hen plovers which were 
also counterfeiting mortal injuries on the meadow. The 
black marsh mud round the pool where the ducklings 
had been swimming was a regular museum of birds’ feet, 
some eight of the species above-named, as well as 
the gigantic splay-footed herons, having left the clear- 
stamped impress of their track. One dead duckling lying 
on the moss showed that the heavy cold rains of the 
opening of the month had claimed their victims, as they do 
impartially among land birds and water birds alike. Several 
snipe sprang up, and went off at a pace which looks equally 
as swift in May as in the days when their disturber is carrying 
a gun. Then another rose from some rushes close by, and 
flew in a most curious way, like a machine-made toy, for 
about thirty yards very straight and low, and then dropped 
just as if it had been shot, upon the open meadow. The nest 
was surely close by, yet it was most difficult to discover. The 
ground around was half-liquid peat, deep enough to make a 
false step unpleasant. At the same time, the whole of the 
little marsh was in an uproar,—redshanks piping and 
whistling, snipe whirring and humming and uttering a noise 
like the chipping together of two stones; and two or three 
curlew had reinforced the plover, and mingled their cries. 
Nothing is so baffling to quiet search and use of the eyes as 
noise. Some people, especially sportsmen, seem partly to 
see with their ears. So the birds were quite right to do their 
best to obfuscate one sense, and perhaps dim another. 
“When in doubt, shriek!” is the marsh bird’s maxim,—a 
very good one too. 

It was not until the old snipe left the soaring circle 
of the other snipe, and descended till she poised, with 
her legs hanging down, over a tuft of rushes, that the 
nest with four eggs was found, and, of course, left undis- 
turbed. The cause of the plovers’ extreme anxiety was 
soon obvious. They had brought their: broods there in 
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numbers, probably finding that the short sedges and 
rushes of the marsh protected the little plovers from the 
thieving jackdaws, which nest in the hollow trees across the 
river, in addition to which advantage no bird less bold than a 
sparrowhawk dared face the united adult population of the 
marsh. The redshanks’ nests were undiscoverable, though the 
birds themselves were much in evidence; but another snipe’s 
and several water-hens’ nests were found without difficulty. 
The water-hens make their headquarters along the lowest and 
wettest line of the swamp, and in the “mangrove grove” in 
the wood, whence they run, swim, or often fly out into the 
open marsh. On this main high-road of the water-hens, which 
the teal also frequent, the marsh plants are much higher 
than elsewhere, and most beautiful. Covl masses of green 
rush and of a larger sedge grow there, and cuckoo flowers 
(or lady smocks) so large as to look almost like mauve 
orchids. At other places the marsh marigolds stand in deep 
beds of dark cool green and blazing yellow. On the sound 
ground these flowers grow in diminishing size; the dryer 
the marsh the smaller the flower. A few days earlier the 
birds in the marsh had an awful fright in the shape of a great 
buzzard, which hung round the skirts of the wood. But 
no doubt the bird had moved on to its Northern nesting-place, 
which let us hope it may reach unshot and return thence 
unscathed. 

As one sheltered just within the moss wood, and looked 
over the marsh towards Cross Fell, whose stern slopes 
and iron cap were all softened to velvet greens and greys in 
the evening light, peace once more fell on the marsh. The 
birds settled down one by one, the peewits screamed their 
last, the redshanks piped gentle congratulations and alighted 
on the grass paths of the swamps, the wood-pigeons in the 
moss wood began to coo their evening song, and only the 
small birds along its edge were active and visible. The pretty 
(and in the South almost unknown) pied flycatcher, like a tiny 
magpie with a short tail, was busy catching gnats among the 
old birch trees along the border of the wet wood. Then was 
seen the curious fact that among the white and grey stems of 
the birch groves this otherwise most conspicuous bird is 
almost invisible. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE VOLUNTEERS AND THEIR FITNESS 
FOR THE FIELD. 
; (To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In your issues of April 8th and April 15th you have 
given a well-deserved publicity to the statistics compiled by 
“Volunteer Field Officer” showing how well the Volunteer 
Force came forward with offers for foreign service during the 
Boer War, and completely confuting the allegations made by 
Mr. Arnold-Forster. But Mr. Arnold-Forster would have 
the public believe that the Volunteer Force is not only 
incapable of offering large numbers of men for foreign service, 
but is incapable of finding men of the required physique, and 
that even of those who came forward, thirty, forty, or fifty 
per cent. were unfit for a campaign. These figures, he main- 
tained, were based on the evidence of witnesses before the 
Royal Commission on Militia and Volunteers, of which he 
quoted a few selected fragments without the context. I 
append a detailed statement showing (1) Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
allegations, (2) the full evidence of his witnesses; (3) tables 
showing the comparative excellence (?) of the Regular Army 
in percentage of salted, seasoned men (Tables A, B, and C); 
(4) table showing number of Volunteers taken for South 
Africa in the C.I.V. and service companies (Table D). That 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s statements have been allowed to go 
unchallenged is a matter of surprise. Perhaps the Spectator, 
which has always upheld the Auxiliary Forces, will help to 
expose this amazing travesty of evidence.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. J. C. 


Percentage oF Men 1n VonunTEeR Force UNFIT, FROM 
Puysicat Dericrency or Miuirary Inerricizncy, TO TakrE 





THE FIELD. 
Mr. Arnotp-Forstrr: “Of the 20,000 Volunteers who selected 
themselves and came forward...... for service in...... 


South Africa, 33 per cent. were set aside as inefficient and incapable 
of serving.” And Mr. Arnold-Forster proceeded to quote Major- 
General MacKinnon in proof of this statement (see Times report, 
Tuesday, April 4th). 








Major-General MacKinnon, as a matter o: id i 
evidence before the Royal Commission on Milian ay ite 
“T should require to weed out from 30 to 40 per cent Bory 
men who would not stand three months’ continuous trainin, ein 
hard service conditions). (See Minutes of Evidence tenn 
And: “That [estimate of 30 to 40 per cent.] is only out of m 
own head; it is not in any way official or on figures,” (14,586) 
“It is my own idea from what took place when our own regim ) 
[i.e., C.I.V ] was organised in London, and I am only talking ee 
of the Metropolitan Volunteers for the home district, What T 
mean is that 40 per cent. of the number of Volunteers now 
paper would not be fit for a campaign.” (14,537.) And sana 
by the Chairman: “Do you mean that of the men of th 
various battalions who came before you as being material md 
compose the C.I.V. 40 per cent. were not physically fit ?” Major 
General MacKinnon replied: “I mean that of the pale. of 
Volunteers who were serving in the home district in 1899 I do not ; 
think that more than 60 per cent. were fit for service abroad,” 
(14,540.) And: “In the percentage mentioned I would include 
the whole enrolled strength, younger recruits and all.” (14,566.) 

Mr. ARnoup-ForstEr, after quoting other authorities to the 
effect that about 30 per cent., of the whole strength of the 
Volunteers would have to be weeded out on mobilisation pro- 
ceeded to say: “ A multitude of witnesses have stated that ‘when 
the forces are tested for the purposes of war you have to 
eliminate 30, 40, or 50 per cent., not of the whole force, but of 
those who actually come forward and offer themselves,” (Times 
report as above.) 


Detail of this “ multitude of witnesses.” 


Colonel F. Haworrs, 3rd V.B. Lance. Fus.: “ About 25 per cent, 
of my men might have been rejected if whole battalion had gone 
to South Africa.” (12,057.) 

Lieut.-Colonel A. Ginpry, Commanding Ist Bucks R.V.C.; 
“We sent 132 ont of 700 to South Africa,—the doctor picking 
the best out of 200 Volunteers: he rejected ‘a good many,’ 
als mn There were many with varicose veins and small things 
that they were rejected for...... Since then we have a strict 
medical examination of our recruits.” (12,214-12,219.) 

Captain Junner, K.R.R., Adjt. 3rd London R.V.C.: “We have 
a good many young soldiers in the ranks, but they are much 
better than a Regular battalion in that way.” (16,526.) (Seo 
Tables A, B, and C.) 

Major-General Sir A. Turnrr: “I have seen no corps in which 
40 per cent. would be weeded out...... For home defence 
very few would need to be weeded...... It was different for 
South Africa,—then the standard was raised very considerably.” 
(21,857 seqq.) 

Colonel H. B. Parron, Commanding Gloucester and Somerset 
Vol. Inf. Brigade: “For home purposes they could all stand any 
strain that was put upon them,—after certainly three weeks’ 
mobilisation.” (13,480 seqq., 18,485.) 

Colonel Lorp Ciirrorp, Commanding Devon Vol. Inf. Brigade: 
* Most of them, even if not quite medically sound, would be men 
who would be quite useful—and could be put into the field—at 
any rate for a short campaign....... Perhaps 2 or 3 per cent, 
are weakly. Many might break down in a long campaign.” 
(14,841 seqq.) 

Colonel F. W. Tannett Waker, Commanding 8rd V.B. West 
Yorks: “We have a good strict medical examination, quite as 
strict as the Army. Very few of our fellows were refused for the 
war. ‘They are examined in every detail.” (7,718.) 

Colonel E. H. Barury, 2nd V.B. East Surrey Regiment: “We 
make the medical examination very thorough.” 

Colonel H. Ricarpo, Commanding Grenadier Guards and 4th 
London Volunteer Brigade: “I don’t think much of the physique 
of the Voli&nteers myself...... I have never worked it [per- 
centage of Volunteers unfit from physique and training, &c.]} out, 
but would put it down at about half.” (12,963.) 

Colonel F. V. Houmz, lst V.B. Liverpool Regiment: “Standard 
5ft. 6in.; every man tried in every way by medical officer.” 

Colonel C. P. Riptey, Commanding Manchester Regimental 
District: “In the Volunteers their existence depends on the 
capitation grant, and if the medical inspection were too rigorously 
carried out, many of these corps would cease to ewist.” (13,599.) 
This is parodied by Mr. Arnold-Forster: “If a proper medical 
inspection had been applied, whole battalions would have been 
wiped out.” 

Colonel Ripuey, continuing his evidence: “ With regard to the 
Brigade at Salisbury Plain this year, the physique was excellent; 
you would find few Line battalions equal to 1st Vol. Battalion in 
appearance and physique.” (13,600.) “If you take a battalion 
like any of mine, they are a very different-looking lot from any 
Line battalions you will see in England. They are men and not 
boys.” (18,650.) “I had also under me a Vol. Battalion Gordon 
Highlanders, who in physique were all that could possibly 
be desired.” (18,633.) “I believe that the consensus of opinion 
among Volunteer officers is that 40 per cent. of whole force might 
be rejected from various causes.” 

Brigade-Surgeon Lieut.-Colonel A. Cuark, 8rd London Vol. Inf. 
Brigade: ‘‘ Percentage of men not physically strong enough for 
work they have to do is very small.” (13,849.) “Forty per cent. 
might crack up if sent straight out to battle or foreign service; 
or straight on arduous march from their offices.” (18,853, 13,864, 
13,867.) 

Colonel Marruias, 75th Regimental District: ‘ Physique 
extremely good—in country corps all grown men, magnificent 
men—in town corps rather young. Country corps undoubtedly 
fit to take the field. City corps perhaps 200 would be weeded out 
[out of 1,000]—that is, because they are young.” (19,608 seqq.) 
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This Mr. Arnold-Forster quotes as: “ We have had it put to us 
that in a good many cases due to youth and also want of physical 
fitness & large number of Volunteers would have to be weeded 
out if you wanted them to take the field.” Answer: “ Undoubtedly 


( 3.” (19,613.) 
jatown corps.” ( TABLE A. 


REGULARS. 
General Annual Report, Part 7, Table 3, p. 90. 

Regular Army at home, in the Colonies and India, October 1st, 
1904. Number of men under twenty years of age, 40,953—out 
of total strength, 267,601—viz.: under 18, 5,343; between 18 and 
19, 13,216; between 19 and 20, 22,394. (Very few in India.) 

TABLE B. 
REGULARS. 
General Annual Report, British Army, Part 3, Table 3, p. 56. 

Wastage in recruits. Recruits joined (twelve months ending 
September 30th, 1904), 41,008 :— 








Died ......sscceeeseee 14, Discharged as inefficient ......... 968 
Peserted ....0+ cecersevees eo 511 SPORNNE CRM oo 60505 sin ceccsvcatdesacte 906 
Claimed discharge ....... <a, Tae 
Fraudulent enlistment . ae 3,368 
Iuvalids discharged...........+4 . 83 (=8°2 %) 
Within three months from date of enlistment, 
TABLE C. 


Appendix 8. Volume of Appendices. South African War 
Commission. 
(Composition of Units which embarked for South Africa from Home and 
Mediterranean after Mobilisation of 1899.) 





Men with Colours. Reserves. 
23 2 ¢ ie, tx —en, 
Infantry. Embarked. Notfulfillng Unfit. Embarked. Unfit. 
conditions as to 
Age & Service. 
$rd Grenadier Guards 329 (33 p.c.) 1. SL severe 899... 49 
lst Coldstream Gds. 737 189 (20 4p) see Dh cerene rd! 34 
Qnd Coldstream Gds. 469 426 (48 ,,) ... 27(3p.c.) 620f “* 
lst Scots Guards ...... 640... «204 (24, ) ... 82(10,, ) 6 
Qnd Royal Fusiliers... 449 ... 227 (33 4.) on 9 severe 322 w= 
Qnd Royal Scots Fus. 404 .., 274 (40 ,, Paces | a tgees a iw > ie 
lst Royal Welsh Fus. 566... CC! ae Lae ° | 
Qnd Royal Irish Fus. 552 ... 297 (35 ,,) .. 21 0 ws we a. «6G 


Showing that in these two brigades about 30 per cent. of men 
on peace strength had to be left behind as inefficient for 
immediate service, and had to be retained for further training. 
This average holds good of all the infantry brigades. 


TABLE D. 
VoLunTeErrs IN SoutH AFRICA. 





oS 0: Aaa 1,520 ... 8,096 ... Volunteer Companies (+Artillery 
235, Royal Engineers 434) 
+ draft... 147 ... +1,024 .. Ist draft. 
+ 5,975 ... 2nd draft. 
+ 2,446 ... 3rd draft. 
1,667... +17,541 = 19,208 


Where does Mr. Arnold-Forster get his figure “20,000 who 
selected themselves”? If he means from first lot only—9,616— 
it is obvious that if 20,000 presented themselves and only 9,616 


were required, 50 per cent. would be turned back; this supposition | 


is therefore not the basis of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 33 per cent. 
If he means altogether (19,208), it is mathematically impossible 
for 33 per cent. to have been rejected. 

Figures published by “ Volunteer Field Officer ” in the Spectator 
of April 8th, 1905,—130 corps out of 383 showed following 
statistics :— 


Strength Volunteered Went with Went with 
on for Sou Vol. Service other 
Nov. Ist, 1899, Africa, Company. Corps. 
. ooo 30,703 pan 7,408 4,624 
12,032 
Conc.usions. 


(1) Statistics as to the 20,000 who offered themselves are un- 
intelligible and meaningless. (See Table D.) 

(2) Statement that 30 per cent. of those who offered had to be 
rejected is a pure perversion of the evidence which Mr. Arnold- 
Forster himself quotes. (See evidence passim.) 

(3) Mr. Arnold-Forster seizes on a rough guess of Major- 
General MacKinnon’s, takes it as a careful estimate, and then 
gives it a contorted meaning. 

(4) The “ multitude of witnesses” mentioned by Mr. Arnold- 
Forster is non-existent, and his final statement is a gross, if not 
a deliberate, perversion of the facts. 

(5) The deduction for age, unfitness, and inefficiency in the 
Regular Army when mobilised for service abroad is fully 33 per 
cent. (See Table C.) 

(6) The age generally of Volunteers is as good as, or better 
than, that of Regulars. (See answer of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s own 
witnesses, Captain Jenner, K.R.R.; see also Table A). 

(7) The evidence of Major-General Sir A. Turner, late I.G. 
Auxil. Forces, is absolutely ignored, while a rough shot of an 
officer, such as Colonel Ricardo, who has no near knowledge of 
Volunteers, is taken as evidence. 

(8) No allowance is made for physical training after mobilisa- 
tion or for effect of a week or so spent in getting men fit. (See, 
inter alios, Colonel H. B. Patton.) 





RELIGIOUS TESTS FOR TEACHERS. 
(To tue Eprror or THE “Spectator.” | 
Siz,—It requires but a modest portion of prophetic courage 
to affirm that there is considerable likelihood of our having to 





| 





renew before long the weary attempt to find some generally 
satisfactory solution of the problem of religion in the State 
schools. We may accept as axiomatic that the only possible 
hope of attaining that desirable end is to realise the strength 
of the objections which are so vehemently expressed by the 
Nonconformists. The letter which appears in the Spectator 
of May 6th under the hand of the Rev. G. L. Richardson 
shows that in some quarters there is little appreciation of the 
difficulties of the problem. I venture to ask for space in 
order to make a few observations on that letter. 


First, I would ask whether it is a fair description of the duties 
of a Head-Master of a State school, maintained at the cost of the 
national revenue, that his “business is to teach a particular 
form of religion.” Mr. Richardson’s whole argument appears to 
turn on the truth of this description. Inasmuch as the entire 
scheme of teaching which the State supervises and tests by 
examination is secular, it seems an odd contention that the 
teacher’s obligation can be summed up and his professional 
competence certified with reference to the solitary issue of 
his denominational allegiance. 


Next, I would inquire whether the teaching of “a particular 
form of religion” is a satisfactory account of the religious 
obligation of the Head-Master of a State school. There are 
many “particular forms of religion” in this country, which all 
have an equal claim on the recognition of the State within the 
elementary schools. In Wales, in Cornwall, in the Eastern 
Counties, in Yorkshire, in many other places, it is quite common 
to find that almost the whole of the children attending the State 
schools are Nonconformists. Why must we assume that we are 
coerced by the inexorable requirements of “common-sense” to 
insist that the Head-Masters of the State schools in such districts 
should for ever be required to belong to a different denomination 
from that of the mass of the children whom they must teach? I 
venture to submit that the religious teaching of the State schools 
must correspond with the actual beliefs of the community, and 
since there is no one “form of religion” generally accepted, 
cannot reasonably+be conditioned by a denominational test. 
Inasmuch as the great majority of English folk are Christians 
in some or other Protestant denomination, it would be contrary 
to “common-sense” to force a total exclusion of Christian 
teaching from the scheme of elementary education which the 
State enforces in its schools; but I confess that it seems hardly 
less absurd to establish a monopoly of a single denomination, 
and that in many districts the least popular. 


In the third place, I would take leave to criticise Mr. Richard- 
son’s application of the profoundly true proposition that 
“religious tests for religious employment are a necessity.” The 
whole question is: What religious tests? To require subscription 
of formularies is not suggested. The fact of membership of the 
Church as certified by the receiving of the Holy Communion is, 
I suppose, the religious test which is contemplated. This is no 
doubt an effective security against conscientious Nonconformists, 
but is it any security at all against inefficiency, or against 
insincerity ? Moreover, what answer can be given to the objection 
that the National Church is so distracted with internal divisions, 
its membership is patient of such extreme diversities of belief 
and practice, that the mere circumstance that a Head-Master is 
a communicant provides no clear indication of his religious 
beliefs and habits? Is it contrary to “common-sense” for 
the Nonconformist parent to object to the test of Communion 
as too vague to secure its professed object? Thousands of 
Nonconformists would acquiesce in the educational monopoly of 
the Anglican clergy in most rural districts on account of the 
practical conveniences thereby served, if it were not for the deep 
and growing suspicion which they cherish with respect to the 
uses to which that monopoly may be put. They point to the 
recent episode at Worthing, and ask why they should be expected 
to trust their children’s religious training to men of the type of 
the assistant-priests of that now notorious parish. They observe 
the suggestive insistence by a large section of the clergy on the 
right to take the children of the State schools to the Anglican 
churches on the festivals of the Anglican Church. There can 
be no educational value in the practice ; it can only be important 
as a method of denominational self-assertion. They hear the 
most vehement and continuous complaints from within the Church 
itself as to the services provided for the children in the churches, 
to which they are from time to time to be drafted from the State 
schools, and their misgivings are confirmed. Where is the 
“common-sense” of expecting that suspicions, so natural and 
supported by so many plausible considerations, should be 
conjured out of existence by a formula which owes whatever 
value it may possess to the meanings which men read into it, 
and which, apart from explanation, is the merest platitude ? 


The possibility of retaining Christian teaching as an integral 
element of the education given in the State schools depends on 
the possibility of religious agreement between the denominations 
of Protestant Christians, whose membership includes the mass of 
English folk. Can Anglicans and Nonconformists agree on the 
fundamental elements of Christian faith and morals, or not? 
In spite of the contempt of “undenominationalism,” which is 
now habitual in clerical circles, I am very sure that such agree- 
ment is possible, and therefore I refuse to despair of the future 
of religious teaching in the schools. If I shared the bitter scorn 
with which the suggestion of religious co-operation is received by 
most of my brethren, I should regard the total secularising of 
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the State schools as among the most certain of the calamities 
which we must shortly face. 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
Westminster Abbey. 


H. Henstry HENsON. 





“THE IMITATION OF CHRIST.” 
(To tHe Epitork or THE ‘‘SrEcTaTor.”’] 
Sr1zx,—In the discriminating essay on “The Imitation of 
Christ” in the Spectator of May 6th you justly speak of that 
remarkable work as an “embodiment of the monastic ideal.” 
But what we want in these days is not a monastic, but a 
realisable ideal. It is the imitation of Christ, not of Thomas 
a Kempis, or any other mediaeval mystic, that alone can meet 
the needs of all. We want something that we can wear, and 
that will not wear out. We need not wonder that Dean 
Milman called the title “a glaring misnomer.” We can 
hardly, therefore, agree with Canon Liddon when he says 
that “in reading 4 Kempis the Christian conscience feels 
itself in the moral atmosphere of the Gospels.” It is exactly 
the reverse. It suggests the atmosphere of the religious hot- 
house, not the “ampler aether” of the mountain or the moor. 
It is altogether too ewalté. It rather enervates than braces 
the super-sensitive soul. The wonderful popularity of the 
book seems to me to be owing to the occasional obiter dicta, 
which appeal to all, not to the ascetic or monastic picture it 
presents. This can only appeal to the comparative few who 
are of the same temperament as the author. You refer to 
Matthew Arnold. May I quote his just but kindly criticism ? 
“The Imitation, exquisite asitis...... belongs to a class 
of works in which the perfect balance of human nature is 
lost” (Preface to “ Culture and Anarchy”). Hallam (“ History 
of English Literature,” I., 189) says:—‘*The Book contains 
great beauty and heart-piercing truth in many of its detached 
sentences, but places its rule of life in absolute seclusion from 
the world, and seldom refers to the exercise of any social, or 
even domestic duty.” I venture to call attention to this 
because the indiscriminate way in which the “Imitation” is 
recommended to young people of morbid mind at the most 
impressionable age has sometimes an injurious effect. The 
“Christian Year,” notwithstanding certain blemishes of the 
same kind, seems to me a saner book, and Keble’s preface, in 
which he speaks of “a sober standard of feeling in matters of 
practical religion,” may well be borne in mind by those who 
are fascinated by the “ Imitation,” and 
“, . . strive to wind themselves too high.” 
The “Imitation” takes us out of the world into the cloister. 
Christ prayed for His Disciples, not that they should be taken 
out of the world, but that they should be kept from its evil. 
It ‘is a “cloistered virtue” that is set before us in the 
“Tmitation.” With all its singular beauty, it is, after all, as 
you say, a “cramped rule of life.” —I am, Sir, &c., 
G. J. CowLry-Brown. 
9 Grosvenor Street, Edinburgh. 





“MUSICA ECCLESIASTICA.” 
[To tux EpiTor or tue “ Spectator.”’] 
S1r,—I read in your issue of May 6th, in regard to “ Musica 
Ecclesiastica,’ commonly known by the heading of its first 
book, “ Imitatio Christi,” that its “ writer is, before all things, 
a monk, a celibate, and an ascetic.” Thomas, the publisher— 
whether or not the author is another matter—of the work in 
question, was no “monk.” Please get your writers to see that 
the term “monk” does not cover all those who live by rule. 
Whether he was a “celibate,” that is to say, whether he had 
ever been married, is known only to God. That he was an 
“ascetic” there is no evidence; nor does the theory tally 
either with the rules of his Brotherhood, or with the tone of 
his well-known and numerous genuine works.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. G. 





“THE DEVIL’S WALK.” 
[To THE EvITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The letter of Mr. Walter B. Kingsford in your last 
issue is far from conclusive as to the authorship of this poem, 
in face of the evidence which can be adduced in favour of 
Professor Porson’s title to that honour. It is not disputed 
that both Coleridge and Southey added to the verses by 
Porson. The thirteen stanzas of “The Devil’s Walk” as it 
originally appeared had, in the 1838 edition of Southey’s 





TT? 
poems, been expanded into no fewer than fifty-seven ; but 
many of the additions lack the point and verve of the eazline 
stanzas, which, there is good reason for believing, are correct} 
attributed to Porson. It was. no uncommon thing for pan 
nineteenth-century poets to alter and add to verses by other 
writers, and then include the altered or amplified composition 
in their own works. Did not Coleridge, for instance, include 
in his poems at least one of Lamb’s sonnets, his (Coleridge's) 
only claim to the authorship of which was that he had substi. 
tuted a line or two of his own for lines in the original? 
Something akin to this appears to have been done in the case 
of “The Devil’s Walk.” The spiteful stanzas which Mr 
Kingsford quotes from Southey’s latest version by no means 
“effectually dispose, once and for all, of the Porsonian preten- 
sions.” They are capable of various explanations and eon. 
structions. Southey may have been himself deceived as to 
the authorship of the original; or his zeal for his friend 
Coleridge may have caused him to ignore the claims of 
another writer. By “these best of all verses”—praise he 
would hardly bestow upon his own work—he may have 
referred to the Coleridge stanzas only, and in that case two 
of his lines should read :— 

“ Whoever shall say that to Porson 
The best of these verses belong,” &e, 
Or, again, the whole of these personal stanzas may have been 
ironical as well as satirical. 

When the attacks were made upon Porson in Blackwood 
the famous Greek scholar had been dead many years, and 
could not defend himself. It was, however, in the Morning 
Post (in which journal Coleridge says the poem first appeared) 
that, in 1850, a letter was printed from R. C. Porson, nephew 
of the Professor, emphatically reiterating the statement that 
his uncle was the real author of the poem entitled “The 
Devil’s Walk.” The writer added :— 

“T have the means of settling this question, since I possess the 
identical M.S. copy of the verses as they were written by my 
uncle, the late Professor Porson, during an evening party at Dr. 
Beloe’s.” , 

In the same year an illustrated edition of the poem was 
published separately in a small volume, under the following 
title :— 

“The Devil’s Walk: a Poem by Professor Porson, with addi- 
tions and variations by Southey and Coleridge. Edited, with a 
Biographical Memoir and Notes, by H. M. Montague. Illustrated 
with beautiful engravings on wood by Bonner & Slader after the 
designs of R. Cruickshank. London: Marsh & Miller, Oxford 8t., 
and Constable & Co., Edinburgh.” 

The following account of the writing of the verses is given in 
this volume :— 

“One evening, at the late Mr. Beloe’s, Mr. Professor Porson, 

having cut out at whist, was about to take his leave. Mrs. and 
the late Dr. Vincent were of the party ; the former pressed him 
to stay, saying, ‘I know you will not stay if you remain unem- 
ployed; take a pen and ink, and write us some verses.’ Dr. 
Vincent seconded the request, and proposed as a subject that he 
should suppose the Devil coming amongst us to see what we are 
doing, and make his observations on what he saw. The Professor 
produced the following lines (the 13 stanzas of the original 
poem), which have since appeared in several publications, and 
been circulated in M.S. with various alterations and interpola- 
tions. Dr. Southey and Mr. Coleridge are frequently named as 
the authors.” 
The authority for this is the Rev. W. Beloe himself, who 
published some recollections of his friend Porson. I have in 
my possession a volume of “ Humourous Tales in Verse, 
Selected from the Most Approved Authors,” dated 1818 
(London: Printed for R. Wilks, 89 Chancery Lane). This 
also contains the poem, “The Devil’s Walk,” with Porson’s 
name attached. It is prefaced by a rather fuller account of 
the card-playing incident, which is, however, said to have 
taken place at Dr. Vincent’s house, not Mr. Beloe’s. The 
following further particulars are added :— 

“ Sitting down to a new rubber he [Porson] put the manuscript 
into his pocket. At supper he was asked to read it: and, as he 
commonly resisted every application for copies of his productions 
of this kind, a lady, with her pencil beneath the table, wrote 
down what he read. Afterward, with suitable apologies, she told 
him what she had done, and intreated him to revise her writing. 
Porson complied with her request, and the following is printed 
from the copy corrected by himself. This jeu-d’esprit has not, 
as we understand, been before printed; and, as usual under 
such circumstances, there are other M.S. copies with material 
variations.” 


! It was from the version in this volume that I quoted the 
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———— 
stanza about “ England’s commercial prosperity,” of which 
Mr. Kingsford cites Coleridge’s variation as the correct one. 
But there are other readings extant, and in Southey’s last 
yersion for this particular stanza have been substituted four 
entirely new and distinctly weaker ones. Whatever Porson’s 
failings may have been, he is described by those who knew 
him as an inflexibly honest and scrupulously truthful man. 
His biographer, the Rev. J. Selby Wilson, bears emphatic 
testimony to this trait of his character; and the'Rev. Dr. 
Malby avers that “never did he swerve from his undeviating 
attachment to truth.” Is it conceivable that a man of whom 
this could be said would pass off for his own the composition 
of another, or allow his friends to put forward a false claim 
on his behalf P—I am, Sir, &c., Jesse Quam. 
66 Pepys Road, Hatcham, 8.E. 
o 





SIR ROBERT HERBERT. 
(To THE EDITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The kindly notice in the Times of Monday leaves 
little to be said of Robert Herbert’s career; but as one who 
knew him, and has been to some extent associated with him, 
perhaps I may be allowed to add a few words. It is nearly 
forty years ago when I first made his acquaintance at All 
Souls, where he, with his friends and brother-Fellows Scott 
and Bramston—his associates in Queensland—introduced a 
strong Colonial element into the Society. Following him at the 
Board of Trade, I found evidence of the tact and care with 
which his work was done. Never sparing himself, and always 
considerate of others, he made it the object of his Depart- 
ment, while protecting the interests of the public, to act in a 
spirit of co-operation with, rather than antagonism to, the rail- 
way companies and other bodies he came in contact with. At 
the Colonial Office, where I was under him, he worked in the 
same spirit, striving to smooth difficulties, to promote the 
development of the Colonies, and to bring them nearer to 
the Mother-country ; and understanding, as he did, both the 
Colonial and the British character, he was able to make 
allowance for divergence of view where questions are looked 
at from different sides. Himself of unwearied industry and 
great ability, a master of terse and scholarly expression, he 
was always genial and considerate to those whose energy and 
ability fell short of his own high standard. Though he could 
not be said to suffer fools gladly, yet if he had a lame dog in 
the Service he would always help him over the stile, even at 
the cost of multiplying his own labour, and it is needless to 
say that in return he reaped the reward of loving service. 
Sic vos non vobis must be the motto of the Civil servant. No 
one knew this better than Robert Herbert. With splendid 
abilities, unrivalled power of work, and independent fortune, 
he could not have failed, had he so chosen, to make his mark 
in public life; but he was content in the semi-obscurity of 
the Civil Service to labour for others, and to be in himself 
the highest expression of all that is best in the Civil servant. 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. R. M. 





THE TRANSVAAL CONSTITUTION. 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE “ SekCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The following is an extract from your article on the 
Transvaal Constitution (Spectator, April 29th) :— 

“We have proved again and again in the past that the more 
complete the self-government of a Colony—that is, the more 
complete its nationhood within the Empire—the more loyal it is 
to that Empire, and the more helpful in time of stress and peril. 
Speaking, of course, only of white communities of British or 
kindred race, we feel certain that the way to banish disloyalty 
1s to give unfettered self-government. In cases where symptoms 
of disloyalty to the Empire have appeared, we would not wait for 
that disloyalty to disappear before we gave responsible govern- 
ment, but instead would use responsible government as the 
medicine for restoring loyalty. Look what happened in Canada, 
in Australia, and in New Zealand. Before responsible government 
was given there was plenty of talk about ‘cutting the painter, 
A generation of self-government and nationhood has banished 
such talk altogether.” 


Would you be kind enough to enlighten a faddist for political 
honesty as to how such opinions are reconcilable with those 
you hold (and periodically ventilate) on the subject of Irish 
self-government ?—I am, Sir, &c., Eo FAsa. 


[We gladly accede to our correspondent’s request. The 
United Kingdom is, in our opinion, a unit, and already 





possesses self-government; and we would no more break it 
up into lesser self-governing units than the people of New 
Zealand would break up New Zealand, or the people of 
Massachusetts their commonwealth. It may be remembered 
that during the controversy over the Home-rule Bills the 
Irish Nationalists illustrated the fact that there must be an 
irreducible unit of government. Though they asked for 
Home-rule for Ireland, they refused to yield it to Belfast and 
the North-East of Ulster, on the ground that they would 
not consent to the breaking up of Ireland. We will not 
consent to the breaking up of the United Kingdom.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





THE LAST WORDS OF OLLENDORFF. 
[To tur Eviror oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The words “Je vas ou je vais mourir; l'un ou I’autre 
se dit!” are said by the author of “ Curiosities of Literature” 
(in the chapter on “ Poetical and Grammatical Deaths”’) to 
have been uttered by Pére Bohours, a French grammarian, 
when dying.—I am, Sir, &c., J. A. BRipazs, 


[To Tae Epiror or THE “ SpecTaTor.”’] 

Srr,—(1) A good story is spoiled; so is the French of “se 
dise” (Spectator, May 6th, p. 671). At a moment when the 
Academy was agitated whether “l’un ou l’autre” took a 
singular or a plural, and what was the first person present of 
aller, a dying Academician said: “Je m’en vais ou je m’en 
vas car l’un ou l’autre se dit ou se disent.” Iam sure of the 
story (which, I believe, is told in Guizot’s “ Corneille”). 
(2) “The late M. Gaston Boissier” (p. 677). Is he dead? Is 
he not still perpetual Secretary of the French Academy ? 
Esto perpetuus. I may be wrong, of course.—I am, Sir, &c., 

3 Elm Court, Temple, H.C. HERMAN COHEN. 


(To tHe Eprror or THE “SpEctTaTor.”] 
Srr,—I refrained with difficulty from rushing into print when 
I saw, in one of the last volumes of his Diary, Sir Mountstuart 
Grant Duff's garbled resuscitation of an ancient French 
“chestnut,” attributed by him to Ollendorff, whom he curiously 
causes to expire in French. Mr. A. M. Sharp's hazy following 
correction in last week’s Spectator of the text: “Je m’en vais 
ou je m’en va [sic], car l’un ou l'autre se dit ou se dise [stc],” 
handed down to him by “an old French lady,” possibly so old 
that she had forgotten her own language, makes me take up 
my pen. It is Vaugelas who is credited with having said, 
when dying: “ Je m’en vais ou je m’en vas, car l’un ou l’autre, 
ou l’un et l’autre se dit ou se disent.” This classical French 
anecdote is probably an eighteenth-century ben trovato meant 
to illustrate the pedantry, strong in death, of the celebrated 
grammarian.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A YouncerR Frencu Lapy. 





SIR W. TEMPLE ON “A BELGIC CIRCLE IN THE 
EMPIRE.” 


LTo THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Srr,—Your article on “ The Question of Holland” (Spectator, 
May 6th) contains the suggestive statement that, according 
to Germanophils, “if Holland would only consent to enter 
the Empire upon the terms of Bavaria, the dominions of the 
house of Nassau would be far safer than at present.” It is 
remarkable that such a question (mutatis mutandis) was dis- 
cussed in the time of Sir William Temple, as he tells us in 
his “ Observations upon the United Provinces of the Nether- 
lands,” a treatise which Macaulay has pronounced to be “a 
masterpiece in its kind.” It is, indeed, admitted in that work 
that if the United Provinces were forced to become a mere 
province of some great kingdom, their statesmen would think 
it the least evil to be subject to England. But the author 
adds :— 

“Before they come to such an extremity, they will first seek 
to be admitted, as a Belgic Circle, in the Empire (which they 
were of old), and thereby receive the protection of that mighty 
body, which (as far as great and smaller things may be compared) 
seems the likest their own State in its main constitutions, but 
especially in the freedom or sovereignty of the imperial cities. 
And this I have often heard their Ministers speak of, as their 
last refuge, in case of being threatened by too strong and fatal a 
conjuncture. And, if this should happen, the trade of the 
Provinces would rather be preserved or increased than any way 
broken or destroyed, by such an alteration of their State, because 
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the liberties of the country would continue what they are, and 
the security would be greater than now it is.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., LIongEL A, TOLLEMACHE. 
Athenzum Club, Pall Mall, S8.W. 





A TERRIER AND STATION WORK. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1rz,—I do not know whether you are still interested in dog 
stories; but if you are, the following facts, collected on Perth 
Station platform on the night of April 29th, may interest 
you. I observed a Skye terrier, which had the marked 
characteristic of one white fore-paw, intently watching the 
guard. After that official had shown his lantern with the 
green light, the dog rushed along the platform and barked 
furiously at the driver of the train. I must confess that even 
to my human intelligence the conjunction of cause and effect 
in the showing of the green light and the shunting of the 
train did not strike me, but I was concerned as to the safety 
of the animal. Turning to the porter who was attending to 
my wants, he told me that the dog was a stray one; that he 
had only become attached to the station for three weeks; 
that he regularly superintended the starting of the trains in 
the fashion I have described; and that, in addition, he had 
been the means a few days previous of discovering a tramp 
in a railway carriage in a siding, and insisted in dragging the 
station constable by the coat to the spot, with the result that 
poor Mr. Tramp was then undergoing fifteen days’ imprison- 
ment. With some small experience of animals, I have never 
before come across an instance where a dog in the two cases 
I have given so rapidly appreciated cause and effect. The 
guard, he found, was the train starter; the constable the 
preserver of order.—I am, Sir, &c., JoHN McLeEop. 
Woodlands, Inverness, N.B. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPKCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Allow me to thank you for the kindly notice of my 
book on our “National Bibliography” which appeared in 
your impression of April 22nd, when I was away from 
London. With your remark that omissions are inevitable in 
such a work, no one is more in agreement than its author. 
Your example of an omission is not, however, selected with 
your usual felicity. The volume on “classical books,” to 
which you refer as wanting, is duly entered under “ classical 
learning,” and correctly indexed. But it is the composition 
of Mr. J. B. Mayor, and not of his brother, Mr. J. E. B. Mayor, 
to whom you have assigned it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. P. Courtney. 
Albemarle Club, 13 Albemarle Street, W. 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 


Tue amount of subscriptions and fees received up to May 11th 
for the Cheap Cottages Exhibition is £1,151, in addition to £420 
promised to the Prizes Fund, making a total of £1,571. The 
President of the Board of Agriculture, the Right Honourable 
Ailwyn Fellowes, M.P., has consented to become a patron of 
the Exhibition. Though the result achieved up till now is 
encouraging, those responsible for the organisation of the 
Exhibition are most anxious to see the subscription list still 
further augmented in order that the prizes may be on an 
adequate scale. We trust, therefore, that readers of the 
Spectator will help the work by donations. The following 
sums have recently been received through the Spectator :— 


W. J. Crossley, Esq. ... . £5 0 0|H. F. Mallet... «- £22 2 0 
J.B. Barlow ... ove 006 aes o. @a 


We are asked by the “County Gentleman” to state that Mr. 
Wilbraham V. Cooper is the organising secretary of the Exhibi- 
tion, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap Cottages 
Exhibition made by Builders and others who propose to exhibit 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Cottages Exhibition, 
3847 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. We are also informed 
that Messrs. Thorne and Welsford (17 Gracechurch Street, E.C.) 
have most generously consented to act as honorary solicitors to the 
Exhibition. 








POETRY. 


THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 
Att scentless lie the fields of snow, 
The valley mists hang deep below, 
No earthy damps attaint the air, 
And all is pure and white and fair. 








: me 
No stir betrays the wandering breeze, 


No whisper from the frozen trees, 
They muster still and stark and pale 
A phantom host in silver mail. 

And silver-studded over all 

Is drawn night’s velvet purple pall, 
And all is peace; the fitful breath 
Seems sacrilege in this land of death. 
When far athwart the Northern Pole 
The rainbow-tinted streamers roll, 
The leaguered wizard of the North 
Has flung his fiery challenge forth. 


And, where across the frozen plain 
Lies the grim harvest of the slain, 
His icy searchlights coldly sweep 

The approaches to his virgin keep. 


So are there latitudes too high 

In realms of cold philosophy, 

And barren wastes, that cannot give 
The bread whereby a man may live. 


“ Nord Saeter.” W. GitcuRist Wuson, 








ART. 


————_-——_ 
THE ACADEMY.—II. 


THE landscapes at the Academy show to better advantage 
than the subject pictures. The latter are for the most part 
singularly wanting in originality and force. False sentiment 
and deadening conventionality make success impossible in 
so many of the pictures. Stage management will never take 
the place of inspiration, as is abundantly clear in Mr, 
Dicksee’s aggressive picture in the first room, The Ideal 
(No. 15). The painter seems to have tried to wrap himself 
in the mantle of Watts, and the garment fits him very badly. 
Something more is wanted to make a poetical picture than 
a dim female figure in the sky and a red-skinned man 
in the foreground. Nor does heavy and clogged paint, 
which is a mere caricature of the technique of the master, 
serve, except to emphasise the difference between a borrowed 
and a spontaneous style. 

A picture, Good Night! (No. 289), by W. Elsley, hung in 
a prominent place on the line in the fifth room, raises many 
questions. The subject is of the kind familiar in Christmas 
numbers of illustrated papers, and upon almanacs given away 
with a pound of tea, The picture consists of a small child 
and a number of puppies,—innocuous material made un- 
pleasant by vulgarity of treatment. Works of this kind in 
the trade pass by the name of “puppy pictures,” and as 
such are advertised. They are reproduced either expensively 
in photogravure, or more cheaply by the three-colour process, 
With the hall-mark of “ Hung at the Royal Academy,” they 
flood the provincial and Colonial markets. But why, we 
wonder, are works of this nature treated with such respect by 
the Hanging Committee? What interest can such an august 
body as the Academy have in helping to advertise a picture 
produced, not for its own sake, but for commercial repro- 
duction? Why, considering that the work in question this 
time does not come from a member, has it been accepted at 
all? Finally, there is the momentous question,—Did the 
Hanging Committee consider it to be an example of serious 
art? Ifso, why is there no protest from those Academicians 
who, like Mr. Sargent for instance, are true artists? They 
certainly do not paint, and, we cannot believe, dote in secret 
on, “puppy pictures.” It must not be supposed that the 
picture which has been singled out is an exception. There 
are numbers of others the inclusion of which in the Exhibition 
is equally to be regretted. No one has a right to complain 
that there are not enough good pictures at the Academy, 
for good pictures are not to be had at will, What every 
lover of art is bound to point out and to protest against 
is the fact that the Academy accept and hang pictures 
which make no pretence of being serious art. How can 
popular taste ever be improved when the most prominent 
artistic body in the country treat good and bad as of equal 








importance ? 
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ES 
Mr. Clausen has got very close indeed to certain aspects of 
in A Morning in June (No. 54). Here we have the 
inting of light. Between trees and over the green of young 
patie a sky of the kind which belongs to an early summer 
morning when the sun is shining and the wind is in the west. 
Inthis work there is no attempt at stylistic reconstruction, and 
no desire to recall masterpieces of the past. The artist seems 
entirely absorbed by what he saw, and by his desire to render it 
yithsincerity. At the same time, the picture is as far removed 
from the mere reporter's work of the ordinary realistic landscape 
4s it is from the mechanical imitations of classical style. In 
Mr. Clausen’s picture there is a bold simplicity of composition. 
All merely ornamental details are swept away, and what we 
are shown is not so much the fields and trees themselves 
as the light which pours over and envelops them. The 
picture is one which compromises nothing. It is entirely 
sincere throughout, and for this reason will find enemies as 
well as friends. People who go to galleries for the purpose 
of satisfying a desire already in them may, unless theit 
taste happens to lie in the direction of this work, find it un- 
sympathetic in its unswerving adherence to one aspect of 
Nature. Another picture which is founded upon close 
observation of natural effect is Mr. Allan’s Home and 
Shelter (No. 144). The workmanship is most competent, 
but the design and colour of the picture are alike cold and 
uninspiring. The wintry sea, grey harbour, and sombre ships, 
though powerfully painted, are cold and irresponsive in their 
realism. 

A picture which loses from want of realism is Mr. Swan’s 
Adrift (No. 10). This artist, of course, is unrivalled in his 
knowledge of the structure of wild beasts. Here, however, 
the Polar bear seems to partake of the unreality of the ice- 
floe on which he drifts. A realistic picture must be all of a 
piece to be convincing. The idealist by the magic of poetry 
casts spells over us, and we are forced to believe in all that 
heshows us. With the student of natural fact it is different,— 
bear and ice must both come from Polar regions, and not one 
from the “ Zoo ” and the other from the imagination. Nothing 
but satisfaction arises from the contemplation of another 
work by Mr. Swan. This is a statuette in bronze of a Lioness 
in Repose (No. 1,821). Here we feel the artist is seen at his 
best, for the knowledge is translated into beauty, and there 
are no disturbing elements. Mr. La Thangue still paints 
Liguria, and gives us more of his solidly executed and com- 
pletely realised pictures. It cannot be said that his works 
differ in any respect from those he has given us before. The 
sameness of impulse of so many of his pictures makes them 
hard to remember apart. Selling Oranges in Liguria (No. 226) 
is perhaps Mr. La Thangue’s most successful work this year. 
It is a pity that so good an artist as M. Fritz Thaulow should 
spoil his nocturne, Night in Flanders (No. 322), by introducing 
forced effects of colour into the moonlight. The painting of 
the shadowed houses and water is beautiful, but the picture 
is cheapened by the impossible red of the moonlight on the 
roofs. Mr. Alfred East's Dance and Provengal Song (No. 148) 
is purely scenic. It is a most skilful assemblage of high-class 
stage properties. No trouble has been spared in collecting 
the best materials; but there is nothing inevitable in their 
relation to each other. The same objects might be arranged 
in many different ways, so slight is the connection between 
them. 


Mr. L. Campbell Taylor bas painted a picture of great 
charm called The Canal: Sunset after Rain (No. 120). The 
luminous air is rendered with great sympathy, and the colour 
of the picture is harmonious and the execution accomplished. 
The same artist shows his versatility by a picture of Una and 
the Red Cross Knight (No. 157), a pleasant if slightly prosaic 
rendering of the subject. 


In conclusion must be mentioned a charming picture by 
Mr. J. A. Park, The Bay: Cloudy Day (No. 765), a sea-piece 
full of subtle colour and light; also Mr. Owen Bowen’s 
silvery landscape, Sunshine and Shadow (No. 374), the broadly 
painted In the Thames Valley (No. 108) by Mr. Emsley, and 
the sunny Devon Cottages of Miss Luck (No. 154), should not 
be passed over, nor Mr. Jacomb Hood’s Chelsea Pensioners at 
Home (No. 153). This last is an excellent interior, the dark 
empty space above the windows of the hall being finely 
realised, 

H. 8. 








BOOKS. 
AN APOSTLE OF CULTURE.* 

Mr. SHortTHOvsE’s friends would perhaps have been better 
advised if they had contented themselves with issuing to the 
public a single volume of his literary remains, prefaced by a 
short memoir, and excluding all but a very few of the letters 
here printed. Mr. Shorthouse lived so regularly and con- 
scientiously the double life of manufacturer and literary 
craftsman, devoting to his romances whatever time he could 
spare from his business, that he altogether lacked the leisure 
to express himself, as Cowper did, or Edward FitzGerald, 
through the medium of private correspondence. Many of the 
letters given here are merely letters of business or compliment. 
There are, for example, a couple of dozen to Mr. Macmillan, 
which might equally well have passed between any other 
successful author and his publisher; and there is along series 
to a well-known man of letters, praising each of his new books 
as it was presented, which cannot be unlike what other good- 
natured persons would have written in the same circum- 
stances. Such epistles, while gratifying to their receivers, 
are interesting to no one else, and they distract attention from 
the one or two which discuss matters of serious moment. 

Mr. Shorthouse’s life was uneventful. Poor health from 
early years obliged him to husband his strength and restrict 
his range; and a nervous stammer joined with this valetudi- 
narian habit to withdraw him not only from public life, but 
almost completely from general society, and obliged him 
to live the life of a recluse, A cousin gives some interesting 
reminiscences of early years, and speaks of him as a desultory 
student, much given to brooding. But he seems to have 
known from the first what interested him and what did not; 
and a few salient points, chiefly in seventeenth-century 
history, gradually attracted to themselves whatever illustrative 
material presented itself in his reading, until within the limits 
of his period he came to find himself imaginatively at home. 
A habit of writing for an essay club belonging to the Society 
of Friends gave him practice in literary composition, and so 
prepared him for the enterprise, that gradually took shape 
in his mind, of writing a philosophical romance which should 
express his peculiar ideal in life, that of the reconciliation of 
religion and culture. That this was the object with which 
John Inglesant was written its author asserted again and 
again. It was “to draw the picture of a Christian gentle- 
man”; or, as he elsewhere phrases it, “to exalt culture 
against fanaticism of every kind” :— 

“The chief object is to promote culture at the expense of 
fanaticism, including the fanaticism of work; to exalt the 
unpopular doctrine that the end of existence is not the good of 
one’s neighbour, but one’s own culture. But surely in a wider 
sense a man who has successfully cultivated himself, and is 
living a life of culture, having conquered and secured for himself 
peace of mind and a solution of the difficulties which have 
perplexed his life, cannot be said to do nothing, although he may 
not give himself to coffee-houses, or Sunday-schools, or Liberal 
organisations (all very good things in their way).” 

By “culture” in such passages as this Mr. Shorthouse of 
course meant Christian culture, culture reconciled with 
religion, for no one recognised more clearly that this recon- 
ciliation has to be achieved before culture can be spoken of 
as the end of existence. In a very curious and interesting 
letter addressed to Matthew Arnold as early as 1871, he 
describes this reconciliation as “the synthesis of Revelation 
and Humour,” meaning by Humour the study of man in 
the “fortunes, sorrows, failings, and littlenesses” of his 
existence; and he appeals to Arnold “at least to point out 
the possibilities of such a synthesis.” Arnold’s sense of 
humour was probably not a little moved by this appeal, 
and he replies politely and vaguely; but Shorthouse 
bad an idea at the back of his mind, and he returns 
to the subject in the papers printed among his Remains, 
‘‘Ars Vitae” and “The Humorous in Literature.” What 
seems to have struck him is that the great humourists 
of Europe have been able to touch the springs of laughter 
and tears because they have had a profound insight into 
human life, and the contrast running through it of man’s 
greatness and littleness, which is also the contrast on which 
religion depends. Consequently a great humourist is a true 





* Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of J. H. Shorthouse. 


Edited by his 
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humanist, and a true humanist must be interested in religion. 
Unfortunately, humourists seem, for the most part, to have 
escaped from this logical necessity :— 

“All the writers who have appealed to this sentiment have 
succeeded in arousing it. A few truthful words are ever enough ; 
nothing that belongs to humanity is indifferent to them; but 
with one exception they have all been contented with that (in 
some of them) almost infinite understanding of human life, 
without recognising the divine principle, which distinct in essence 
from all else in human life, is perpetually striving to enter into it.” 

The gospel of “culture” proved a difficult gospel to preach. 
There was so much variety of interest in John Inglesant that 
the question as to its message hardly arose. Mr. Shorthouse 
confesses to a correspondent that he had found no one who 
recognised what its prime purpose was before he was told. 
But “Little Schoolmaster Mark” was a short and simple 
story, with what seemed to some preachers an obvious moral ; 
and they adorned their sermons with it. Canon Ainger sent 
the author an extract from a Temple sermon in which he had 
drawn out the antithesis between Religion as exhibited in 
Mark and the clever and polished and wicked world, “ Cul- 
ture,” in fact. “It must needs have Religion for its plaything 
and its playfellow,—a new instrument for its inventiveness 
and resource...... But in the midst of it the young child 
droops and falls. Most true vision of the end of all such 
endeavours!” But, alas! this was almost the exact opposite 
of what the author had meant; and in two letters he labours 
gently to hint to the preacher that the moral he has drawn, 
excellent as it is, is the preacher’s own :— 

“With your interpretation I should be the last to quarrel. 
But is it all the truth? Can one instance, however typical, 
exhaust the whole of truth? May not something be said for the 
prince’s view of life? May not religion be conceived as a fine 
GEE coe 2074 May it not be a mission to show what religion 
might be, not as an outcast or an alien from life’s feast, but as 
the honoured and presiding guest? ...... It is the distin- 
guishing advantage of fiction that the meaning is not limited to 
what was in the writer’s mind at the time. I should now say 
that the story is the relation by me of many failures to reconcile 
the artistic with the spiritual aspect of life. This, I think, will 
not interfere with your interpretation, but will at the same time 
allow for extension of meaning.” 

To the Bishop of Ripon he wrote :—“ The Prince was not a 
strong man, but I have great sympathy with him.” 


It was a part of Mr. Shorthouse’s theory of religious culture 
that the ideal had been in the past, and could be again, 
realised in the Church of England, and nowhere else. For 
the Church of Rome and “the grotesque pantomime which 
she calls history,” he had nothing but contempt, and in the 
Protestant sects he either, as in the Society of Friends, missed 
“the sacraments and ordinances of the Christian religion, as 
it is addressed to men,” or the continuity with the past, and 
the large spirit which is only possible in a national Church. 
He looked back with the greatest admiration to “the church 
of Hooker, of Jewell, Nowell, Andrewes, of Laud, of Sancroft, 
of Sutton, of Joseph Hall, of Hammond, of Jeremy Taylor, of 
Leighton, of Patrick, of Comber, and a host more”; but he 
believed that the very same task of reconciling religion and 
culture was being carried on within the Church of England 
by men still living, especially the Oxford authors of 
Iva Mundi. On one point only did he find himself 
in disagreement with this school, and that was in a 
certain Socialism he detected amongst them. For not- 
withstanding his love for the Church of England, of 
which soon after his marriage he became a member, Mr. 
Shorthouse never lost, but rather exaggerated, the exclusive- 
ness characteristic of Quaker refinement, and his gospel of 
culture tended to emphasise this temper still further. The 
cousin who contributes the reminiscences already referred to 
has some pertinent comments on his hatred of Radicalism :— 

“He disliked our radical ideas; while accepting with us the 
religious liberalism of such men as Charles Kingsley, its political 
counterpart found no acceptance with him. It was difficult to 
see how ideas so closely mated could be divorced, yet so it was. 
Such members of the human family as were capable of arranging 
themselves, according to their several orders, in picturesque 
grouping, had a superlative interest for him. The rest were 
supernumeraries...... He seemed to forget that it is with 
men as they are, not as we imagine they ought to be, that our 
lot is cast, and that it is part of the highest culture to train 
heart and mind to recognise the worth of those who are 
antagonistic to ourselves.” 

As with many other cultivated scions of mercantile houses, 
Ruskin for example, Mr. Shorthouse had a more than aristo- 





cratic sense of the importance of class distinctions, and us 
was fortified in his case by the Quaker respect for os ~ 
There is an interesting passage in a letter to the Bisho of 
Ripon, about “athorough recognition of the relative = 

of the position of master and servant,” which recalls the Pai 
tone taken by that famous Quaker, John Bright, about sm 
Factory Acts; and there is a long letter to Bishop Talbot 
in the same strain, attacking the Christian Socialism of 
“Mr. Gore,” and defending the commercial morality of 
Birmingham. It reads almost like a false prophecy that this 
particular letter should conclude with the announcement. 
“The Birmingham Bishopric scheme is certainly off !” : 





A HISTORY OF ACCOUNTING.* 


AvTHoRITIES differ over the definition of an accountant, 
The common explanation of the dictionaries, “ one skilled in 
accounts,” is too comprehensive, since, as Lord Rosebery has 
complained, it would include a large number of persons who 
are now undergoing penal servitude in various parts of his 
Majesty’s dominions. A better description is suggested by 
the same critic: “a financial conscience.” An accountant’s 
business is twofold,—to see that accounts are accurately and 
lucidly kept, and to see that they represent the true financial 
position of the business to which they refer. Hence the 
history of accounting will fall into two divisions, dealing first 
with the method of stating accounts, or book-keeping, and 
secondly with the method of supervising accounts, or audit, 
The Scottish Society of Chartered Accountants—the earliest 
incorporated Society of Accountants—celebrated last year its 
fiftieth anniversary, and us a memorial it has authorised the 
publication of the first history of the profession. It is the 
surest sign that a profession is in a flourishing condition when 
it can spare the energy to investigate its origins and theorise 
upon its duties. We cannot conceive any more worthy mile- 
stone to mark a stage in the Society’s progress than this 
handsome and scholarly volume in which Mr. Brown and his 
colleagues have collected the memorials of their craft. 


The first section deals with the history of accounting from 
the invention of numeration through the classical period on 
to the later Middle Ages, when modern methods first came into 
vogue. As most of our information about the Greek and 
Roman practice comes from our knowledge of their State 
finance, the point of view of the writer is compelled to vary 
from time to time, and some of the chapters belong more 
properly to a history of public finance in its broader aspects 
than to that of accounting proper. ‘Till near the end of the 
thirteenth century there was no proper grouping and sum- 
mation of items, but accounts were written out in a simple 
narrative. The cumbrous Roman notation was used, and the 
Arabic did not come into general use till near the close of the 
fifteenth century. At first a merchant’s books were only 
repositories of detached notes, and it was not till the liability 
arose to submit such notes to the inspection of others than 
the maker of them that improvement began. “ Finally it was 
realised that the transactions of a business in their entirety 
form a homogeneous whole which is capable of being mar- 
shalled in the framework of a system.” With this discovery 
came “double-entry,” which is the basis of all systems of 
book-keeping. Even after “ double-entry ” became an estab- 
lished practice, it was long before balancing in its modern 
sense was understood. As late as the seventeenth century a 
general balance was often postponed till the ledger was com- 
pleted. ‘The first great treatise on the science was that 
published at Venice in 1494 by Paciolo, a monk of St. 
Francis. Like all the old writers on the subject, he mingles 
religious with commercial exhortations. A new ledger, he 
tells us, must never be commenced without the “glorious 
sign of the cross, before which every enemy flees and the 
powers of Evil deservedly tremble,”—a practice which may be 
traced in the Laus Deo prefixed to account-books in quite 
recent times. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
the chief writers on book-keeping were schoolmasters, who 
introduce Platonic dialogues among their figures and much 
curious pedantry. James Peele, the father of the dramatist, left 
a treatise on the subject, in which the author breaks constantly 
into indifferent rhymes. There were charlatans in the business 





* A History of Accounting and Accountants. Edited and Partly Written by 
Richard Brown, C.A., for the Chartered Accountants of Scotland, Edinburgh: 
T. C. and E, C. Jack. [1l5s.] 
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gs well as pedants, and the work of a certain Edward Thomas 
Jones, published at Bristol-in 1796, which had a great vogue 
in its day, is a signal instance of unsound finance and 
crazy speculation. With regard to the profession, the first 
association we hear of is the “Collegio” founded at 
Venice in 1581. Italy is the early home of accounting, as 
of banking. In Scotland there were many well-known names, 
such as George Watson, the philanthropist, and James 
Balfour, a famous Edinburgh bon vivant and golfer, whose 

rtrait is one of Raeburn’s best-known masterpieces. In 
Scotland the profession has always enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion, and it was only fitting that the Scottish Society should 
constitute themselves its historians. 

An obscure seventeenth-century poetaster, one Robert 
Collinson, made the extravagant claim for the profession that 
it had given Holland its language :-— 

“The then Low Countries (in all senses such), 
By this art now speak High and mighty Dutch.” 

Among the many eulogies which the authors quote, the most 
interesting is that of Sir Walter Scott, who in a long letter 
to his brother Thomas respecting the career of a nephew 
analyses very soberly and acutely the merits and demerits of 
the accountant’s work. The profession has certainly not 
decreased in importance, and with the growth of joint-stock 
enterprise it has become one of the corner-stones of our 
commercial system. Nowadays it is the credit side which is 
most in evidence, owing to the recent statutory provisions 
for the audit of the accounts of banks, limited companies, 
and public bodies. How far the safeguard of the audit 
is effective, and how far the liability of the accountant 
can be extended, are much-debated questions; but it is 
safe to say that on the competence and integrity of 
the accountants depends the stability of much of our 
public and private finance. It is not an overcrowded pro- 
fession, for there seem to be only some eleven thousand 
members of chartered bodies in the world, while in London 
alone there is more than that number of enrolled solicitors. 
The authors have given an elaborate account of kindred 
societies throughout the Empire and in foreign countries, 
and they make an eloquent appeal for the recognition of the 
calling as a learned profession, and for a due care and 
discrimination in admission to its ranks. It is a view with 
which we have every sympathy. Accounting will tend to 
increase in difficulty and responsibility as joint-stock 
companies multiply and commerce is organised with greater 
complexity. If the accountant is to be a guide in sound 
methods and a safeguard to the public, it is of the first 
importance that he be an expert, and no casual, ill-informed 
practitioner. Certainly a profession which is capable of 
producing so scholarly a history of itself as the work before 
us gives every promise of a prosperous future. 





ARTHUR STRONG.* 

ArtHuR Strona was of those who are more remarkable for 
what they are than for what they do. It was never his ambition 
to make an effect. He loved scholarship for its own sake, and 
was content if, in the pursuit of learning, he sharpened his 
own intelligence. He seems to have had no desire that his 
name should flit upon the tongues of men. There were certain 
things in literature and politics that he wished to see done. 
Whether they were done by his hand or another’s mattered 
little to him. So, where the most of men would strive to 
achieve, he was happy to inspire, and his real work may best 
be sought, we are told, in the books and speeches of others. 
Such a man does not build his ownmonument. As he helped 
others, others must help him to the world’s appreciation, and 
Lord Balcarres’s Memoir, though it is too short, and pitched 
in far too high a key, will do something to reveal to the 
world the delicate scholar who meant much to his friends, 
and whose name was all unknown to the great and curious 
public, 

Born out of his due season, Arthur Strong was a mediaeval 
scholar, wandering in a strange and modern world. As an 
Orientalist he gained his greatest distinction. He spent 
three years at the Indian Institute at Oxford; he studied 
under Schrader at Berlin; and enjoyed at Paris the 
friendship of Renan and Darmesteter. But to his dis- 


* Critical Studies and Fragments. By the late S, Arthur Strong, M.A, 
With a Memoir by Lord Balcarres, M.P, London: Duckworth and Co. [lé6s.] 








appointment, neither Oxford nor Cambridge could find a 
Professor’s Chair for him, and his profound learning gained 
no recognition until in 1895 he was elected Professor of 
Arabic at University College, London. Lord Balcarres 
thinks it strange that the older Universities offered him no 
post. “The real reason,” says he, “for this singular fact 
can only be known when Strong’s full biography is written.” 
We do not suppose that there is much more in the circum- 
stance than meets the eye. Corporate bodies do not always 
display a perfect tact in the selection of men. But in 
defence of Oxford and Cambridge it may be said that they 
have not of late years lacked distinguished teachers of 
Eastern languages, and, if Strong was unfortunate,‘he had 
the satisfaction of knowing that he was not ousted by 
imbeciles. 

For specialists Strong had always a sincere and well- 
grounded dislike, and, though his knowledge of Eastern 
languages was wide as well as deep, he saved himself from 
specialism by taking a keen interest in all the arts. 
Literature and history engrossed him, and he still had time 
for the criticism of the old masters. But, as Lord 
Balcarres tells us, politics were gradually usurping the 
first place in his mind. Like many another scholar, he 
felt the necessity of action, at least of such action as is 
implied in government. As his sympathies were most 
deeply engaged by the past, he was naturally a Conservative; 
indeed, his love of England was so great that he dis- 
trusted all foreigners who appeared to him disloyal to their 
own country. Thus he was an Anti-Dreyfusard, not, as 
Lord Balcarres says, “from any specific belief in the guilt of 
the chief victim of that drama, but because he felt that the 
agitation in favour of revision was conducted by those whose 
love of France was less keen than that of their zealous 
opponents.” Here there seems to us to be a complete con- 
fusion of ideas. A true patriot should desire, above all things, 
to protect his country against an act of injustice; he should 
know that in the long run it is better to make a humble con- 
fession of ill-doing than to present a bold and hardened front 
to the world. Nor were the Nationalists of the Ibre Parole 
patriots in any sense, unless we accept Dr. Johnson’s definition 
that “patriotism is the last resource-of a scoundrel.” How- 
ever, Strong was a theoretic rather than a practical politician, 
and if his premisses were false, his conclusion in the matter 
of Dreyfus was logical enough. tis 

Unfortunately, the Critical Studies belie the promise of the 
Memoir. They are not the work of a scholar, but of a 
dilettante. By this we do not mean to imply that Strong was 
not a scholar; but the results:of his scholarship are not here. 
His observations upon pictures show that at one time he came 
under the influence of Morelli,an influence which he after- 
wards shook off, and rightly shook off. Morelli, indeed, was 
far greater than his method. The wit and energy wherewith 
he combated the old-fashioned critic more than justified 
his extravagance. But what was permitted to the talent of 
Morelli seems futile enough in the works of commonplace 
critics. ‘To measure an ear or a thumb-nail is not of itself a 
meritorious enterprise, and it does not become interesting 
until it is made an excuse for spirited and lucid controversy. 
If you compare Strong’s essay on the Malcolm Collection with 
a fragment in the Morellian method, you will see on what 
ground he withdrew his allegiance. “The conclusion of the 
whole matter,” he writes, “is not that the connoisseur is un- 
necessary, but that the connoisseur who is nothing else is as 
limited, and, therefore, outside his limits, as futile a person as 
the archivist who is nothing else.” 

The articles upon literature here reprinted are of no 
particular value. They were for the most part contributed 
as reviews of books to the weekly Press, where no doubt they 
served their turn well enough, but they give no fair impres- 
sion of Strong’s attainments. The article on Froude’s 
Erasmus, for instance, might have been written by any 
intelligent reader who had never looked at a page of 
Erasmus’s Latin, and who knew no more of him than 
he had learned from Froude’s pages. And what excuse 
can be found for the recovery of a panegyric of Mr. 
Watts-Dunton? Again, we see no reason why a set of 
unedited letters of Dickens, Thackeray, and Leigh Hunt 
should be printed among the works of Arthur Strong. It is 
true that he first brought them to light, and that he has knit 
them together with a brief commentary. But they are not 
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his work, and they seem as much out of place as the repro- 
ductions of paintings which illustrate his criticisms of the 
old masters. Nevertheless, they are the most interesting 
pages of the book, and Thackeray’s entertaining letter on 
the future of Becky Sharp and his other puppets is an 
apt revenge upon Strong’s pronouncement that Thackeray 
“ pointed the finger at precisely those things and people that 
do not matter.” The chapter on Lady Sarah Lennox, too, is 
interesting enough, but it does not bear the impress of its 
writer in a single line. Its style and substance are both well 
within the reach of the first comer gifted with intelligence, 
and we cannot help thinking that it would have been better 
to leave it in the pages of the Quarterly Review. But 
nowhere in this book can you surprise the real Strong, as 
he is described in the Memoir. Here, indeed, is no trace of 
the man whom Renan called “un des esprits les plus distin- 
gués que j'ai rencontré” ; and it would have been kinder to 
Arthur Strong’s memory if the editor had written a more 
serious Memoir, and been content to reprint nothing else 
than his contributions to exact scholarship. 





MR. LANG’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.* 
Apmirers of the industry exhibited by Mr. Lang in the 
two previous volumes of his history of Scotland will be 
somewhat disappointed with their successor. Not that it 
also does not exhibit, in innumerable notes and references, 
marks of that industry. But it is less frequently relieved 
by what Stevenson termed its author’s “incommunicable 
humour.” There is, further,,in this volume a good 
deal more than we have noticed before of Mr. Lang’s 
“perversity ”—which reminds one of Mr. Froude’s “mis- 
chievousness”—and of his habit of setting himself, as 
it would seem, deliberately to run counter to the views of 
very many, if not the majority, of his countrymen on such 
subjects as the Confession of Faith, or the Solemn League 
and Covenant. A certain amount of bitterness, for example, 
is exhibited even in his treatment of the story of Montrose, 
although he is the true hero of the volume:— 

“Not for Montrose, feliz opportunitate mortis, was to be the 
spectacle of chicanery, hypocrisy, and perjury; of defeat and 
ruin ; of return to a loveless life with harlots and jesters, that 
awaited the King for whom he died. What place was there for 
Montrose in the satyr rant or among the dull misgovernors of 
the Restoration? He was not born, like Lauderdale, to be the 
butt of the filthy practical jokes of Charles II., or to hunt brave 
ignorant peasants like the later ‘glory of the Grahams.’ He had 
carried fidelity and honour to the grave. He had as deliberately 
chosen the path of honour, with certain death before his eyes, as 
did Jeanne D’Arc when her Voices foretold her fate in the fosse 
at Melun.” 

The portions of this volume which deal with Montrose are 
the brightest in the book, and would have been quite the best 
if Mr. Lang had analysed Montrose’s political ideas as 
carefully as he has exposed those of his rival, Argyll. A 
biography of Montrose, or, better still, a monograph on the 
true meaning of the romance of Scottish Royalism, from the 
pen of Mr. Lang, would be very welcome. His strength lies 
in the writing of volumes on special subjects—in which his 
capacity for minute investigation is of the highest value, and 
his habit of losing himself in notes does not seem altogether 
out of place—rather than of lengthy and coherent historical 
works. Besides, if Mr. Lang is not without prejudices, he is 
not under the tyranny of many illusions. While he delights 
in the romantic spirit which suffuses Cavalierism, and heartily 
dislikes the “sulphurous fumes of the preachers’ fatuous 
superstition” which in his eyes constitute the essence of 
Covenanterism, he is no sympathiser with the Stuarts; on 
the contrary, he is as ready to trounce their “rascalities ” 
and heartlessness as Macaulay or a modern defender of the 
Cameronians. 

Mr. Lang covers the period in Scottish history between 
1625 and 1689,—the period which includes the struggles 

between Liturgy and Covenant, Charles I. and the bulk of 
the Scottish people, Cromwell and Presbyterianism, Ulaver- 
house and the Covenanters, the battles of Philiphaugh, 
Dunbar, Worcester, and Bothwell Bridge, the “ passion” of 
Montrose, the “treachery” of Sharp, and the rising of Argyll. 
The weakness of the volume, regarded as a consecutive 
historical narrative, lies on the surface. Mr. Lang has an 





8  —atihtaiii 
imperfect sense of proportion or political ti 

: perspectiy 
makes no serious attempt to understand the natidead 3 » 
which must have sustained and inspired the “ presale al 
spite of their fanaticism and cruelty. What he considers be 
waste of time” in explaining the transformation of Church 
government in Scotland, writers of a different temperament 
would consider time well spent in tracing the Processes of 
political evolution. One can understand Mr. Lang’s dislik 
of “weary dealings,” where these concern Presbyteries me 
Assemblies, and at the same time fail to appreciate the 
manner in which he hurries over the Cromwellian * settle. 
ment.” This sort of writing is not illuminating — 

“He [Monk] began in May by proclaiming Oliver, the Unj 
the admission of thirty Scottish members for an English Peat 
ment (and such a Parliament !), free trade with England, abolition 
of servile tenures, and hereditable jurisdictions—in brief the 
modernising and defeudalising of Scotland. The great houses 
were forfeited, in the case of the Duchesses of Hamilton, Lorne 
Lauderdale (a prisoner in England), Loudoun, Glencairn, Napier, 
Sinclair, Atholl, Seaforth, Kenmure ; while the heirs of Buccleuch 
were fined £15,000, and eighty others of the best names in 
Scotland in proportion. A fine of £3,000 was heavy on Scott of 
Harden. These were not the measures to win Scottish hearts: 
but free trade was a real blessing, lost at the Reformation.” ’ 

Mr. Lang, as a rule, likes to describe “bonnie fighting”; 
but when he is telling of Monk’s doings in Scotland he seems 
to get tired even of that. Otherwise, he would scarcely have 
penned such a sentence as this :— 

“On July 20 Monk learned that Morgan had met, fought, and 

routed Middleton at Loch Garry: the little loch that lies east of 
the long Loch Ericht and just south of Dalnaspidal. Middleton’s 
force was a weary troop of horse—Lowland probably; while 
the remnant of the dead Wogan’s English fought a gallant rear. 
guard action to protect the retreat.” 
The “little loch that lies east of the long Loch Ericht 
and just south of Dalnaspidal” is rather slovenly guide-book 
English. If Mr. Lang had devoted to “the weightier matters 
of the law” the time and space he has devoted to emphasising, 
and not too accurately, the details of the murder of Sharp, 
and to following Napier in minimising the persecutions of 
the Covenanters, this volume would have been more valuable, 
and more distinctly a permanent record of the events with 
which it deals than it can fairly be said to be. 

But, apart from a scarcity of touches of humour like “an ex. 
change of prisoners with the Devil,” this volume contains many 
excellent pieces of description and many judgments of men 
and events which are well worthy of consideration, even if they 
cannot be regarded as quite definitive. Mr. Lang's account 
of the battle of Dunbar may not be the finest yet written—as 
a battle-piece Carlyle’s famous passage will probably never be 
rivalled, much less surpassed—but it is the fullest because 
it incorporates the discoveries recently made by Mr. Firth 
and others. When Mr. Lang chooses, he can be as attentive 
to details as the sentences already given from his narrative 
of the fighting during Monk’s residence in Scotland show he 
can be the reverse :— 

“Cromwell, whom Leslie appears to have expected to surprise 
by a great cavalry charge from his own right across the levels 
of the burn, was really moving his own troops across the burn 
before dawn to surprise Leslie. Had that General and his officers 
not been ‘lazy,’ they might have caught Cromwell in the midst 
of this audacious and perilous maneuvre. He executed it safely, 
at three points, on the low levels, at the present road above 
them, and at Brant’s Mill, two or three hundred yards further up 
the burn. Ina picture chart of the battle we see three parties 
crossing at these intervals. It seems, though not from Crom- 
well’s account, that three English regiments of horse went over 
the corry by the upper crossing as early as four o’clock in the 
morning, drove in the outposts of the Scots horse, and attacked 
the Scots left among their tents—if any tents they had; we 
hear of shelter under corn-stooks. The English foot and cavalry 
followed, and fell on the Scots foot, w! se matches were not 
lighted—wet fumbling fingers had little chance then to renew 
the seeds of fire.” 

Mr. Lang would have pleased political students of Scottish 
history better by elucidating the various schemes for the 
commercial and political union of Scotland and England 
which were brought forward before the Revolution than by 
dwelling at length on the point whether, when the Gibbites, 
according to Patrick Walker, “confest sins that the world 
has not heard of,” this “argued extreme originality in vice,” 
and not, as Mr. Hay Fleming reasonably maintains, merely 
“sins which had neither been committed publicly nor raised 
public scandal.” Yet, at the same time, the particular view 
which he takes of the ecclesiastical controversies in Scotland, 





* History of Scotland. By Andrew Lang. Vol. III. London; W. Black- 
wood and Sons. [l5s.] 





of the extraordinary career of Sharp, even of the “selling” 
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F Charles I. by Presbyterians, will have to be taken into 
account by the future historian of Scotland. Mr. Lang may 
be too given to running off at a tangent from his narrative 
into criticisms of Mr. Gardiner; but he also, we are glad 
to see, does justice to the important work of Mr. Mathieson, 
in which Scottish Episcopacy had its merits made known. 
In the summation of historical periods Mr. Lang’s style is 


seen at its best. Thus :— 

“On February 6, 1685, died Charles II. and the usual foolish 
talk about poison was rife. The King, by temperament, was the 
reverse of saintly ; his unchecked boyhood in the great war, his 
Bohemian life of wandering adventure in exile, and the utter 
ruin of his character under the pressure of the Covenanters and 
Argyll had left him a man with few virtues except good nature, 

rsonal courage, and scientific interests. Yet Lord Ailesbury’s 
‘good King’ was sincerely loved and lamented by many, and 
despite his Scottish experiences of the Covenanters, he was of 
milder mood towards them than most of his advisers...... 
His brother had no charm—even the loyal Ailesbury could not 
love him—and had a fatal remnant of honesty where the religion 
that conquered him by satisfying his intellect was concerned. 
James II. was no mere dullard; the Duke of Wellington and a 
certain Field-Marshal of our own day have pronounced him a 
most lucid writer on military subjects. But the obstinacy, the 
want of good faith, the fanatical belief in his own prerogative 
of James II., with what must be called his cruelty in success 
and his strange loss of the courage which he once possessed, 
prought shame and ruin on himself, and misery on his unfortu- 
nate descendants, the Kings ‘over the water.’” 


Here again, surely, is the common-sense of Jacobitism :— 


“When we study the character and conduct of James II. it 
seems impossible that any man should have been a Jacobite. 
But his domestic misfortunes bore such an ill look for his son-in- 
law and bis daughter; his son was so natural an object of pity 
and affection; a Dutch or German ruler was so distasteful; the 
new Government with its wars so loaded the country with the 
National Debt that the ancient sentiment of loyalty rose to a 
love passing the love of women, and the canniest of nations 
entered into a period of romantic struggles for an impossible 
cause, cupitor impossibilium. That set of men, the bishops, who 
had been so slavish and so self-seeking, suddenly appeared ready 
to sacrifice all for a sentiment, a song, a flower ; living in poverty 
and hope 


Till our White Roses do appear 
To welcome Jamie the rover.” 


And the closing sentences of this book are perhaps the 
“sanest,” and certainly not the least eloquent in it :— 
“On May 11 William was King of Scotland, a country which 


neither he nor any later King of England ever saw till | 


George IV. made his visit about one hundred and thirty years 
later. The long war of one hundred and thirty years’ duration 
between Kirk and State closed with the restored prominence of 
the Kirk without the Covenants, and with a saner conception of 





father, stricken in his prime, leaves a widow, two sons, and a 
daughter. Eric Saemundson, the elder son, soon after his 
marriage, is lost on a whaler, and the burden of providing for 
the mother, who has taken to drink, and of assisting his 
widowed sister-in-law and her children, falls on Terval, the 
younger son and hero of the story. Barbie, his sister, makes 
a romantic match with a Southerner of superior station; but 
the marriage turns out unhappily, and she returns in broken 
health to the old home to add to her brother's burdens. Her 
baby dies owing to the drunken neglect of the old woman, 
and Terval, already on the threshold of middle age, the sole 
prop and pillar of the household, sees the best years of his 
life sacrificed to filial and fraternal duty. For theirony of his 
position is that, though apparently contented with the lot of a 
faithful domestic drudge, he has the spirit and aspirations of 
a Viking and a wanderer, and longs passionately to break loose 
and see the world. Terval is, in truth, a curiously mixed 
character,—a rustic philosopher and potential poet, not 
wholly emancipated from the thraldom of pagan superstition, 
yet groping painfully towards the light, rebelling against 
the tyranny of circumstance, yet unexpectedly rewarded at 
last for the sacrifice of his Wanderjahre by finding contente 
ment and happiness within his reach. In treating of the 
aspirations of semi-educated and unsophisticated characters 
writers frequently err by attributing to them a fluency and 
command of expression which they cannot reasonably be 
supposed to possess. Miss Rickert has most satisfactorily 
avoided this pitfall. Her personages say little; but, as 
happens with people who have not muddled their brains by 
much reading, who have looked face to face on Nature in her 
sternest moods, who have toiled for their bread and eaten it 
with tears, what they say is very much to the point, and even 
when inarticulate is poignantly suggestive. Life on a small 
island resembles life on shiphoard; but though inability of 
avoidance must aggravate dislike, the Shetlanders, as depicted 
by Miss Rickert, are in the main a kindly folk, and capable 
at need of heroic self-sacrifice on behalf of their family and 
friends. 





The Rose of Life. By M. E. Braddon. (Hutchinson and Co. 
6s.)—Miss Braddon must be congratulated on having described a 
real human being in her new novel. Daniel Lester, the poet, to 
whom the reader is introduced in the very first line, is a remark- 
able creation, and a creation which would only have been possible 
in the present day. The poet (he ought probably to be called 
the poetaster, though his taste in literature is better than is 


the powers and duties of the preachers. The two divine rights— | quite credible) lives before us as truly as a personal acquaintance. 


that of sacred hereditary monarchy and that of the apostolic 


privileges of preachers—had clashed so long and fiercely that they | 


destroyed each other. The friends of the fallen dynasty were to 
be intermittently troublesome for two generations, but never 
really dangerous. The religion of the House of Stuart was the 
sword in the hand of the Angel who closed against them the 
gates of their ancient Paradise.” 





NOVELS. 
THE REAPER.* 
A couPLE of years ago we had occasion to notice in this 
column a striking story of Louisiana, Out of the Cypress 
Swamp. With that ubiquitousness which is characteristic of 
her enterprising race, the author now re-emerges in the 
Shetlands. <A greater contrast in scene and type it would be 
difficult to conceive; but Miss Rickert brings to bear on the 
homely but strenuous life of the Northern islanders the same 
acute sympathy and imaginative insight displayed in her 
earlier venture. No one without intimate local knowledge, to 
which the present reviewer cannot lay claim, is in a position 
to estimate the accuracy with which Miss Rickert has repro- 
duced the curious dialect, the customs, and the social 
environment of her dramatis personae; but that the story 
is based on faithful and attentive observation, it seems 
impossible to doubt; while as to its intrinsic interest and 
picturesqueness there can be no doubt whatever. The sound 
of the sea is always in the ears of the reader, and by 
many delicate and circumstantial touches Miss Rickert con- 
trives to establish a harmony between the characters and 
their surroundings. The story deals with the fortunes of a 
crofter’s family, and is in its outlines simplicity itself. The 





* The Reaper. By Edith Kickert. London: Edward Arnold, [6s,] 








Indeed, readers of the book will almost be persuaded that they 
are familiar with his personal appearance, so intimately will they 
seem acquainted with the huge man whose delicate tact, colossal 
selfishness, unfailing amiability, and atrocious greed make him 
such an amusing companion. Daniel Lester has a delightful 
conversation with his wife near the end of the book, in which, 
after giving expression to his unique views on a future life—“I 
can imagine no Paradise without meals”—the poet proceeds to 
describe how he once wished to force his way into a house in 
Park Lane, in which he had located the adventures of his favourite 
heroine, and how strong is his conviction that if the people of 
the house had been nice they would have been enchanted. But, 
he concludes with shrewd worldly wisdom, “the story would have 
got into the newspapers,—‘ The absent-minded poet.’ It is a sort 
of thing one could do once—only once.” Unfortunately, the 
reader has his pleasure in this conversation spoilt by the 
shadow of the tragedy which mars the end of the book. Daniel 
Lester is treated with too light a hand for the catastrophe of his 
end to be artistically in keeping with the rest of his career. If 
for the purposes of the story it was necessary for him to commit 
forgery, the fact should have been glossed over, or, at any rate, 
his beautiful and gracefully arranged suicide should not have 
been allowed to end in so grave a circumstance as actual death. 
Not only is it a fault of taste to cause the reader to smile over 
such a serious tragedy, but the whole idea of the poet’s character 
suffers. It becomes impossible to enjoy this whimsical creation 
if a serious moral is to be pointed by his fate. The book, 
beyond the figure of the poet, is a little commonplace, and the 
beautiful but unscrupulous Lady Beauminster is entirely conven- 
tional and melodramatic. But the novel as a whole is a not 
uninteresting background to its principal figure, and is worth 
reading solely for the one admirable piece of character-drawing 
which it contains. 

The Boss. By A. H. Lewis. (Gay and Bird. 6s. net.)—In this 
remarkable book Mr. A. H, Lewis, the biographer of Mr. Richard 
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Croker, the famous Tammany “ Boss,” gives, in somewhat rough- 
hewn language, an extremely vivid picture of municipal politics 
in New York at a time which from descriptions of incidents 
in the book and by the illustrations we should judge stretches 
from 1860 up to some ten years ago. The book is written 
in the form of a novel, but the actual story, which is 
somewhat thin and forced, is only the peg on which is hung 
the real interest of the work. The plot is concerned for 
the first half of the book with the rise of the hero’s friend, 
the ward captain, “Big John Kennedy,” to the position of 
Tammany “Boss.” In the second part the hero, who is all 
through concerned in many and curious political adventures, 
himself becomes, by the death of his friend, the “Boss.” The 
real interest of the novel thus consists in pictures of the inner 
workings of the Tammany “ machine.” There is one sentence which 
is well worth quoting for the sake of the lurid light that it throws 
on the workings of the New York Police Force. It is a remark 
made by the Chief of Police to the “Boss”: “I’m bothered to a 
standstill with my captains. Durin’ the last four or five years 
the force has become honeycombed with honesty ; an’, may I be 
struck! if some of them square guys ain’t got to be captains.” 
He goes on to say: “I'll tell you what: make the price of a 
captaincy twenty thousand dollars. That’ll be a hurdle no honest 
man can take. Whoever pays it we can bet was a member of our 
tribe. One honest captain queers a whole force; it’s like a horse 
goin’ lame.” The book is very readable in spite of its sordid and 
brutal atmosphere. 


The House of Merrilees. By Archibald Marshall. (Alston 
Rivers. 6s.)—As “good wine needs no bush,” it stands to reason 
that a very large shrub displayed before the door of an inn is 
apt to make the intending guest rather chary of testing the 
quality of the entertainment within. So with the modern novel. 
In the case of The House of Merrilees the lover of sensational 
fiction will, however, be wrong if he does not read the book owing 
to his being discouraged by the highly seasoned advertisements of 
its mysteries which waylay his attention. To the hardened 
reader the “mystery ” is not, perhaps, very mysterious; but from 
other points of view than that of pure sensation the book is 
readable, and the personages of the drama are more alive and 
their actions more credible than is usual in works of this 
type. As generally happens with sensational mysteries, the 
beginning of the book is much the best part, for, except in the 
hands of genius, the solution of a puzzle is always a much tamer 
affair than its recital. But the book will while away an unoccu- 
pied hour very pleasantly. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE ITALIAN POETS. 


The Italian Poets since Dante. By William Everett. (Duck- 
worth and Co. 5s. net.)—Mr. Everett begins with Petrarch and 
ends with Leopardi. The interval is adorned with many great 
names, such as no other country, save England only, could show, 
—Ariosto, Michael Angelo, Tasso, Metastasio, Alfieri, are some 
amongthem. Mr. Everett deals with his subject im eight lectures, 
which he has reprinted verbally from his manuscript, even 
keeping the word “read” when he introduces a quotation. 
Ariosto is his favourite; on him he lavishes his praises, and it 
would be rash to find fault with the choice. At the same time, 
he is generally just. We do not much like the fun that he makes 
of the romances. It is somewhat cheap. How, he asks, for 
instance, did these heroes and heroines traverse these spaces? 
All the details of ancient travel, one might answer, are equally 
incomprehensible. How did Herodotus make his journeys? 
Had he any luggage? if so, how did he transport it from one 
place to another? Especially worthy of admiration are the 
translations with which he illustrates his accounts of the poets. 
Here is a specimen, the sonnet of Filicaja addressed to Italy :— 

“Ttaly, Italy, thou who hast from fate 
The luckless gift of beauty, whence distress 
Comes as thy fatal dower, in wretchedness 

Upon thy brow to bear in branded weight, 

O were thy beauty less, or force more great 
That he might dread thee more, or love thee less, 
Who in the splendor of thy loveliness 

Seems dying, yet defies with deadly hate ; 

Then from the Alps I should not see descend 
The armed torrents, nor the Gallic horde 

Drink from the Po its blood defiled wave ; 
Nor see thyself, girt with another’s sword, 


The stranger’s arm against thyself defend, 
Victor or vanquished, still to be a slave.” 





Mr. Everett dedicates his volume to the memory of Virgil,—the 
inscription speaks, by the way, more for his sound judgment than 
for his scholarship. ‘“ Humillime inscribuntur” will not do for 





“ . . . sa: : on 

are inscribed in all humility.”——It is precisely this respect for 
the great Mantuan in which Dr. A. M. Beatty in’ his Dant and 
Virgil (Blackie and Son, 2s. 6d. net) is wanting. What he hasto 
about Dante—his choice of the Roman poet as his guide, and the 
general position which Virgil occupies in the “ Divina Commedia.” 
—is good; but the comment on Virgil is sadly wanting in taste 
and even accuracy. The Virgilius of Horace, Book IV. 12 (the 
references in the footnote on p. 27 are wrong), is not “ apparently 
our poet.” ‘To suppose that. Horace, who really loved the true 
Virgil—he says of him and Varius: “animae quales neque 
candidiores terra tulit neque quis me sit devinctior alter” 
should have spoken of him as “a miser and a toady” is simply 
monstrous. Virgil died in B.C. 19, and the Fourth Book of thg 
Odes was not published till B.C. 18. 








HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN DERBYSHIRE, 

Highways and Byways in Derbyshire. By J. B. Firth. (Mac. 
millan and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Firth remarks that his book is of 
“narration rather than description.” He tells the reader where 
he may profitably go, and what he may expect to see. Naturally 
he has some curious examples to show us how generations not 
very remote from our own had very little care for these things, 
We may not be surprised that Charles Cotton in the seventeenth 
century spoke of Dovedale as a craggy, ill-contrived nook; but it 
is a little surprising to find a writer only about a century ago 
describing the road from Castleton to Sheffield as in the highest 
degree “dreary, rude, and forlorn.” A real object of beauty in 
this traveller’s eyes was the button factory at Hathersage, which 
pleased him as “offering the first dawnings of the hardware 
trade.” Mr. Firth duly takes occasion to mention the literary 
and historical associations of the places which he visits. It is diffi. 
cult to leave off when one begins to give examples from a volume 
so full of interesting matter as this. Still,the story of Eyam, 
the plague-smitten village, abounding in heroism and tragedy, 
must be mentioned. It is a pity that Mr. Firth goes out of his 
way to make the preposterous statement that “the Elizabethan 
persecution was just as merciless as the Marian.” It is impos- 
sible that he can know the facts. Would he:be surprised to hear 
that forty-five of the Marian victims were women, some of them 
quite young girls >—one was so ignorant that when she was asked 
how many Sacraments there were, she did not know, but thought 
there was one. Let Mr. Firth produce from the story of 
Elizabeth’s reign anything as “ merciless” as this, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 





Gladstone Ghosts. By Cecil Chesterton. (Brown, Langham, and 
Co, 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Chesterton dismisses the parties and the sub- 
parties in present-day politics with a vigorously expressed scorn, 
Here are the two main bodies: “ Any man who played Bridge”— 
he is speaking to one who “ has Bridge to amuse him ”—“ with the 
peculiar mixture of ignorance, stupidity, criminal laziness, and 
flagrant dishonesty with which the Front Benches play the game 
of politics, would infallibly be turned out of his club and 
probably cut by all his acquaintances.” The Nationalists are “a 
clerical Party, not representing the enlightened Catholicism of 
the Continent, but the narrowest kind of political Ultra- 
montanism.” Here the “passive resisters” come in for their 
measure, heaped up, certainly, and running over,—“a more 
disgraceful debauch of cant, hypocrisy, flagrant misrepresentation 
amounting sometimes to flat lying, sectarian venom, the prosti- 
tution of religious excitement to base ends, all exploited with an 
utterly shameless disregard of the public interest, cannot be 
found in the records of English politics for the last century 
or more.” But Mr. Chesterton is something more than a 
stringer together of hard words. He has.some remedies for 
social ills to propose. He would “train the whole youthful 
population in the use of modern weapons—and not in 
the use of modern weapons alone, but in the best. physical 
exercises available, and, above all, in discipline, endurance, and 
the military virtues.” In the matter of temperance he wants 
“good beer,” “a humanized public-house,” and the “ municipali- 
zation of the liquor traffic”; the action of the London County 
Council in throwing away the licenses of the houses which it 
purchases he regards as simple folly. He would “ establish con- 
currently all religious bodies of sufficient magnitude and import- 
ance to count.” He would have “a heavily graduated income-tax 
with a discrimination against unearned incomes,” Mr. Chesterton 
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is a Socialist, with a difference ; he is, we are sorry to see, tainted 
with the Protectionist heresy ; he has schemes for the nationalisa. 
tion of all kinds of property; he desires to see a citizen army 
which would keep aristocrats and plutocrats in order,—it is a 
rle which citizen armies often fail in playing with success. In 
short, he has many drastic remedies in his book of prescriptions, 
many more than we feel able to discuss. These we will leave 
alone. Letit suffice to observe that he has something to say about 
pressing questions, social and political, and that he says it with 
clearness and vigour. 





What is History? By Karl Lamprecht, LL.D. Translated from 
the German by E. A. Andrews. (Macmillan and Co. 5s. net.)— 
These “ Lectures on the Modern Science of History ” are as tough 
morsel as we have had experience of. The science of history we 
should have been disposed to define, or, perhaps we should say, 
describe, by such terms as an absolutely dispassionate treatment, 
the absence of all prejudices, the careful weighing of the 
tendencies of the age, and the judicial appreciation of evidence, 
the treating of history, in short, as if it were a statical or 
dynamical problem. Dr. Lamprecht goes quite a different way 
to work. He puts together a number of philosophical or quasi- 
philosophical terms, the “sono-psychie,” the “ individual psychic,” 
“autonomous reactions,” “ high tides of stimuli ”—what a strange 
metaphor !|—and we know not what else. There is a meaning, 
we doubt not, in his words, but it is very hard to get at. 
Perhaps others may be able to learn more from the book than it 
has been our lot to compass. 


Critical Times in Turkey and England’s Responsibility. By 
Georgina King Lewis. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—Mrs. 
Lewis has made three journeys for the purpose of ministering 
relief to the Balkan Christians, and she has seen the people, 
made acquaintance with their sufferings and wrongs, and, we 
may say, studied the “Near East” question—viewed from the 
standpoint of human feeling-—-on the spot. Here we have the 
outcome of her experiences and observations. Unfortunately, 
there is a political side also. Every European Power would 
gladly get rid of the Turk but for the haunting fear that some 
one of themselves would take possession of the spoils. Then, on 
the other hand, there is the Macedonian Committee, and a too well 
founded conviction that if the Christian population became 
masters of the situation, the Mohammedan minority would suffer 
the same things that their neighbours have endured. However 
this may be, Mrs. Lewis’s book imperatively demands a hearing, 
England has a “responsibility,” if for no other reason, as the 
result of her action in 1853-55. It is a harrowing story that we 
have in these pages, but it is a story of things that ought not 
to, and indeed cannot, be hidden. 


A Mother of Czars. By Mrs. ColquhounGrant. (John Murray. 
12s. net.)—This “Mother of Czars” was the Princess Dorothea 
of Wirtemberg who married the Czarevitch Paul, son of 
Catherine II., assuming the name of Marie Feodorowna. The 
Czar’s two sons were Alexander I.and Nicholas I. By what is well 
called “a curious arrangement,” “whereas the Duke’s sons were 
brought up as Lutherans, his daughters, though instructed in 
religion, were members of no Church.” “This was done,” we are 
told with admirable naiveté, “ with a view totheir future marriages, 
so that they might adopt that of their husbands.” Possibly this 
was better than that they should have to renounce, and even 
curse, their Church. But what a hideous mockery the whole 
business is! Mrs. Grant’s book consists largely of details of a 
tour made by the Grand Duke Paul and his wife during the years 
1780-81. The most enjoyable time was spent in France. Paul 
appears as an amiable and most sensible person, and the change 
that manifested itself when he became Czar is as strange as it is 
lamentable. Of course his mother did all that was possible to 
ruin his character. He was subjected to habitual repression, and 
to.have all this removed and absolute power substituted for it 
might have upset even a strong intellect. That Paul was really 
& Romanoff seems exceedingly doubtful. Mrs. Grant makes a 
strange mistake when she quotes Voltaire’s opinion of Catherine II. 
as having been written “at the time of her death” (p. 214). She 
died in 1796, when Voltaire had been dead eighteen years. 


The Historical Relations of Medicine and Surgery. By T. Clifford 
Allbutt, M.D. (Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Professor 
Allbutt limits his subject by the words “to the end of the 
sixteenth century,” but the general reference to the present con- 
dition of things is expressly stated. “The present is a critical 
moment,” he writes (p. 3), “in the relations of medicine and 
surgery, especially in England, where the two branches of the 
art have been so radically separated as to be- regarded as ‘ two 








professions,’ a moment when it is our duty to contemplate the 
Unity of Medicine, to forecast its development as a connected 
whole, and to conceive a rational ideal of its means and ends.” 
It is natural that the movement should initiate with the 
physicians, who at present are somewhat obscured. The lectures 
are, of course, largely technical in their treatment, the lay reader 
meeting with many phrases and terms which are unfamiliar, but 
the general purport is clear enough. So in another profession 
there has been an amalgamation of Equity and Common Law. 
Some practical division must always exist, but Professor Allbutt 
will command the suffrages of the vast majority. Indeed, asa 
matter of fact, wherever the general practitioner administers the 
art—and he has nine-tenths of the whole—medicine and surgery 
are amalgamated. 


The Story of Fatma, and other Tales of Village Life in the Holy 
Land. By Jennie Street and Sorella. (Sunday School Union, 
2s.)—“ Fatma” is a touching little story. The heroine belonged 
to the village of El-Teen, and learnt the fundamental Christian 
truths at a mission-school in Jerusalem. We are told here how 
she confessed her faith under the pressure of violence from her 
kinsfolk, for young Islam has a lively sense of the progress which 
the missionaries are making. The next story, “The Stolen Sof,” 
takes us more into the public affairs of the country. Azeezy 
determines to give her dowry—which she wears more patrio on 
her head—to buy off her brother from the conscription. How 
her purpose is defeated, and in a way fulfilled, is told to excellent 
effect. There are four other stories, which will be found not 
unequal.— With this may be mentioned The Land of the Pigtail, 
by Mrs. Bryson (same publishers, 2s.) The method pursued 
here is different. Mrs. Bryson does not give us tales, but 
sketches of manners. But her object is the same, to commend 
the cause of missions to home sympathies, and her book is worthy 
of at least equal praise. 


The Haunts of Goldsmith. By J.J. Kelly, D.D. (Sealy, Bryers, 
and Walker, Dublin. 2s. 6d.)—Dr. Kelly has given us in this 
volume a number of interesting particulars about Oliver Gold- 
smith. He questions, apparently with good reason, the common 
belief that Goldsmith was born at Pallasmore, showing that the 
true birthplace was Elphin. Goldsmith pére was living at 
the time at Pallasmore, but the child was born at his grand- 
mother’s residence at Elphin. The poet’s schools were Elphin, 
which he left at the age of eleven; Athlone, where he stayed two 
years; and Edgeworthstown, from which he proceeded, annum 
agens xvm, to Dublin University. All these, then, are “ haunts.” 
Others are Kilmore House, the residence of the Lauders, and 
Emlaghmore, where “Uncle Contarine”—he married Oliver 
Goldsmith’s aunt—had his home. With these should be reckoned 
Roscommon, where the Gunnings lived. Dr. Kelly, who is 
naturally not well disposed to the ascendant minority, gives a 
pleasant and readable book. 


Old Testament History. By the Rev. T. Nicklin. Part III. 
(A. and C, Black. 3s.)—Mr. Nicklin concludes in this volume an 
excellent piece of work. The period which is here covered begins 
with the death of Jehosaphat and is extended to the time of 
the Maccabees, though the portion that lies outside the range of 
canonical Scripture is treated very briefly. Mr. Nicklin deals with 
his subject with a combination of caution and courage. He sees 
that it is impossible to deal with the Old Testament in the 
traditional way, but he uses a praiseworthy discretion in his 
departures from it. Perhaps he is in his boldest mood when he 
is writing about the Chronicles. This is a most instructive 
piece of criticism. Daniel, we see, is attributed to the Macea- 
bean period, a conclusion which will be a sad shock to Sir R. 


Anderson. 


Dictionary of Economic Terms. By Frank Bower, M.A. (Rout- 
ledge and Sons. 1s. net.)—The student will find this a useful 
little manual. Perhaps the best way of showing what it aims to 
do is to give the items of a page-opening: Chattel, Cheques, Chief 
Rent, Child-Labour, Christian Socialism, Cinque Ports [with a 
curious misprint that Rye and Winchester were added to the 
original five], Circulating Medium. 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for May :—The Century, the Pali Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, the Empire Review, the Jewish 
Quarterly Review, the Educational Review, the Atlantic Montily, 
Harper's Magazine, the Geographical Journal, the Windsor Maga- 
zine, the Open Court, Lippincott’s Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, 
St. George, the Indian Review, Cassell’s Magazine, the Sunday 
Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the United Service Magazine, the 
Month, the Boy's Own Paper, the Girls Realm, the London 
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Magazine, the Connoisseur, the Smart Set, the Economic Review, the 
Church Quarterly Review, Chambers's Journal, the Woman at Home, 
the Cornhill Magazine, the Quiver, the School World, the Journal 
of Education, the Expository Times, the Girls Own Paper, 
Maemillan’s Magazine, Temple Bar, Good Words, the Parents’ 
Review, the Gentleman's Magazine, the Commonwealth, the 
Expositor, the Treasury, the Author, the World's Work, the Art 
Journal, the Monthly Review, the Popular Science Monthly, the 
Delineator, the Leisure Hour, the Studio, the North American 
Review, Sale Prices, the Canadian Magazine, the Book Monthly, the 
Westminster Review, the Traveller's Magazine, the Journal of the 
Royal Colonial Institute, the English Illustrated Magazine, the Law 
Magazine and Review, the Manchester Quarterly Review, the Law 
Quarterly Review, the American Historical Review, the University 
Review, the English Historical Review, the Scottish Historical 
Review, the Columbia University Quarterly, the Statistical Journal, 
the Journal of Theological Studies, the International Journal of 
Fithics, the Forum, the Library, the Indian Magazine, the Estate 
Magazine, Climate, Occasional Papers, the Garden City, the Parsi, 
Cassell’s Royal Academy Pictures, Parts I. and II., Pall Mall Pic- 
tures of 1905, the Art Worker's Quarterly. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 
Binyon (L.), The Dream Come True, 8yo.. ..(Eragny Press) net 12/6 
Boxall (G. E.), The Evolution of the World and of Mn un, er 8vo ...(Unwin) 5/0 
Brandes (G.), Main Currents in 19th Century Literature, Vol. IV., 8vo 
(Heinemann) net 12/0 
Brown (W. H.), Carthusian Memories, and other Verses of Leisure, 12mo 


(Longmans) net 5/0 
Calkins (E. E.) & Holden (R.), Modern Advertising, er 8vo (Appleton) net 6/0 
Charlesworth (G.), Sermonic Suggestions, cr 8vO_ ......s..66 (Stockwell) net 3/0 
Chittenden (R. H.), Physiological eOnaeny in Nutrition (J. Murray) net 12/0 
Clifford (E.), Love’s Journey, cr 8vo ... picapancekeetenies .. (Lane) net 5/0 
Cobb (T.), The Friendships of Veronica: a Novel, er Svo.. “(Alston Rivers) 6/0 


verano (A.) and Barnes (A.), Rudiments of Practical Mathematics, 


r 8vo ..(J. Murray) 2/6 
Crockett ‘s. RB) Maid Mar; garet ‘of ‘Galloway : ‘a Nov el, ‘er 8vo0 
om odder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Davey (J. W.), The Fall of Torngak. er 8vo .......... ..(Partridge) net 2/6 
Deakin (D.), The Poet and the Pierrot, cr 8vo ...... “(C ‘hatto & Windus) 3/6 
De Balzac (H.), Une Ténébreuse Affaire, cr 8vo ...... .-(Oxtord Univ. Press) 2/6 
Dudeney (Mrs. H.), The Wise Woods: a Novel, cr 8vo. .(Heinemann) 6/60 
Edwards (B.), Home Life in France, 8yo .. ‘. (Methuen) net 7/6 
Fellows (C.), Mr. Chippendale of Port Welcome: a Novel . ..(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Furley (Sir J.), In Peace and War, 8vo ........ .. (Smith & Elder) net 10/6 
Garland (H.), The Tyranny of the Dark: a Novel. Cr 800 s.ssesssesee (Harper) 6/0 


Glasfurd (A, I, R.), Rifle and Romance in the Indian Jungle, Svo (Lane) net 16/0 


Graves (A.), The Royal Academy of Arts, Vol. I., 4to -++«(Bell) net 42/0 
Griggs (E. H.), A Book of Meditations, cr 8Vvo.............. (Gay & Bird) net 7/0 
Griggs (E. H.), The New Humanisn, cr 8v0 ............000008 (Gay & Bird) net 7/0 
Harper (W.R.), The Trend in Higher Education in America (Unwin) net 7/6 


Hasluck (P. N.), The Book of Photography, roy 8vo. 
Hill (F, T.), The Accomplice : a Novel, er 8vo... 
Hirsch (8. A.), A Book of Essays, cr 8vo 
Hobbes (J. O.), The Flute of Pan: a Novel, cr 8vo 
Isaacson (C. S.), Our Brief against Rome, cr 8vo. 
Jessel (F, ds > -sanatirrtaid of Works in English. on Play 
DD a ccncuk crush ceusnebecaseie ootahtsassbans seh sds bnetenakts (Longmans) net 12/6 
Jewell On Se +” ), The Loss of the ‘ Malpaisia,’ and other Stories, er 8vo 
(Yachtsman) net 3/6 
Keith (M.), Duncan Polite: a Novel, cr 8vo............ (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Lewis (A. H.), The Boss, and How he Came to Rule New York, cr 8vo 
(Gay & Bird) net 6/0 
Lewis (A. H.), The President: a Novel, cr 8vo ............... (Gay & Bird) net 6/0 
Locke (W. J.), The Morals of Marcus Ordey ne: a Nov el, er 8VO ...... (Lane) 6/0 
Lucas (F.), English-French and French-English Diction _ of the Motor 
Car, Cycle, and Boat, cr 8vo.. nee . ..(Spon) net 5/0 
Lucy (H. W. ), ax Peeps at Parliament, 8vo. (Newnes) net 7/6 
McCarthy (M. J. ¥F F.), The Coming Power, cr 8yo.. ‘(Hodder & srougnton) 6/0 
Maitland (J. A. F.), Toseph Joachim, Cr 8V0 ....cccocccrsecceecesees ces (Lane) net 2/ 
Martin (D.), Gran: a Story, er 8vo.. ..(Wellby) net 6/0 
Meyrick (F.), Memories of Life at “Oxford ‘and Experiences in Italy, 
RN MINE AUUID A. 015 akavnus vennbhessearetesesnteesd ceceech rasta (J. Murray) ms} 12/0 
Ree (P. J.), Nuremberg and its Art to the Fnd of the 18th Century, 
roy 8yo. inte . (Grevel) net 4/ 
Ridges (E. 'W. 5: ‘Constitutional Law of En; gland, ‘Bvo ...... (Stevens & Son) 12/ 
Robertson (J. G.), Schiller after a Century, er Svo...... sins Blackwood) net 2/6 
Robins (E.), r) Dark Lantern: a Novel, cr 8vo. .. (Heinemann) 6/0 
Rowles (W. F.), How to Make and Manage a Gi ar den, « cr 8v0.. .(Pearson) 2/6 
Rowntree (B. 3 ), Betting and Gambling a National Evil (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Rutherford (W. G.), A Chapter in the History of Annotation, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 25/0 
Sanborn (A. F.), Paris and the Social Revolution.. es net 16) 0 
Schneider (G.), Choice Ferns for Amateurs, er Ryo es (L. U. Gill) net 
Sergeant (A.), The Missing Elizabeth : a Novel, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 
Seymour (G. M.) Miss Dormouse, and other Verses for Children, 4to (Nutt) 
Stern (H. A.) & Topham (W. H.), Elementary Practical Ms ithematics (Bell) 
Stewart (A, M.), The Infancy and Youth ot Jesus, cr 8vo........ ....(Unwin) 
‘Taine rey Voyage aux Pyranees, Cr 8V0 ..,...ccseeessees (Oxford Univ, Press) 
Tobin (A.), The Flying Lesson, 4t0........cscccsesssssssesseeees (Heinemann) net 
Vaughan (G. G.), O Gorlannan SRS (Nutt) net 
Vesey (A. H.), A Cheque for Three T housand, SF BVO * ..ccsrcc¥ (Arrowsmith) 
Wack (H, W.), The Romance of Victor Hugo and Juliette Drouet, cr 8vo 
(Putnam) net 6/0 
Walker (G. 8.), Pictures of the Divine Artist, cr 8vo.........(Stockwell) net 3/6 
Wallace (J. S.), Role of Modern Dictetics in the Causation of Disease, 8vo 
(Bailliére) net 3/6 
Watts (C.), The Meaning of Rationalism, cr 8V0...........00seeee (Watts) net 2/6 
Wilkinson (D.), Whaling i in Many Seas and Cast orasente in Siberia (Drane) 6/0 
Wilson (J. C.), Infectious Diseases, 8vo. ae . Appleton) net 25 0 
Wilson (Mrs, N.), The Talk of the Hour, cr 8vo "..(Jarrold) net 2/6 
Winter (J. S.), Just as it Was: a Novel, cr SVO .....cccccssseeees (EF. V. White) 6/0 


Bae 2 (Cassell) 10/6 
(Harper) 6/0 
(Bfacmill vn) net 7/6 

. (Unwin) 6/0 
..(R.T.S.) 2/6 
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Wright (A. H. “) Text-Book of Obstetrics, BID scapeansacunl (S. Appleton) net 18/0 
fhe 

CRETONNES PATTERNS AND CATALOGUE FREE CHINTZES 
CRETONNES CHINTZES 
CRETONNES NEW DESIGNS CHINTZES 
CRETONNES ayes CHINTZES 
CRETONNES COLOU RINGS CHINTZES 
CRETONNES Plies ger ek 1 pees CHINTZES 
CRETONNES CHINTZES 
CRETONNES LIBERTY & CO. LONDON cCHINTZES 





OSLER... 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, wW. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Poz, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis te) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE (9, 


Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,800,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary, 








DISTINCTIVE 
OF 
ASSURANCE. 


SYSTEM 


Intending Assurers are invited 
Prospectus. 


to apply for 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Witt1am Street, E.C. WEST END: 17 Patz Matt, 8.W, 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Squarg, EDINBURGH, 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


GLOVES. 
GLOVES. 
GLOVES. 3s. 11d., post-free.) 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, W. 


ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL at 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
ACCIDENT “—™ 


BURGLARY. 
Assce. Corpn., Ld. MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
_ 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT | Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
INSURANCE, General Manager—F. Norrm-Muter, J.P. 





Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
wove in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
uttons, 


ret / A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
11d., post-free, 
Qeaiity B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 














Now Ready Post Free. 


HAMPTON S 
NEW CATALOGUE OF CARPETS 


E 214, Illustrated in Colours 
This Book illustrates the best of the 1905 Spring Season 
creations in Carpets, and demonstrates the fact that it is not 
possible to secure elsewhere values in high-elass floor coverings 
equivalent to those now obtainable at HAMPTONS, 


TASTEFUL CARPETS. 
To any reader who desires to secure the best value now 
obtainable in Carpets HAMPTONS will be glad to send a copy 
of this Catalogue, E 214, together with a Competitive Estimate 
and Samples of Carpets for Comparison. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., Carpet Manufacturers, 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, KO. 





al—5t Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling. 
DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman. 
Piao. Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., 


Capit 


t, Esq. 

Charles Edward Barnett, 

. Lord Battersea, 5.1, 
Bie io Bentinck, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkelcy Portman, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Yetor C. W. Cavendish, Esq.,M.P, | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, ; 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 
Sir ‘Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., | Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, 








"FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. —Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Duties. 





Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 


of business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had oa 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


FIRE. LIFE. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 








SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


A.D. 1720. 





Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S,W. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


The Original Cocoa, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


And a Speciality. 


EPPS’S COCOA . 
NATIONAL ACCUMULATED FUND Over £6,000,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £12,400,000 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





Distinguished from all others by 
its invigorating nutritious qualities 
and its delicious flavour, 
Containing as it does all the 
substance of the Cocoa Nib, it 
maintains its leading position as 
the best form of Cocoa for 
every-day use. 








The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured. Already divided, £6,160,000. 


Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 

FOR MUTUAL meetin 
LIFE ASSURANCE. No. 48 Gracecuurcu Srrert, Lonpon, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 


The 16th Division of Profits will 
take place as at April 30th, 1905. 


25 PALL MALL, S.W. 











ASSURANCES may be effected in this 
Society by Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved 
Educational Institutions. The superior 
vitality of the classes to which the 
Society’s business is restricted has 
largely increased the profits divisible 
among the Assured, 








URNISHED SEA-SIDE HOUSE to LET, from next 
June, for summer months or longer period. Beautifully situated on the 
south side of the Teign Valley, at the mouth of the harhbour—the sea at the 
gate. Five minutes from the first of the sunny beaches which face south ; six 
miles from Torquay; central for Dartmoor and all South Devon resorts. 
Varied fishing. Four bedrooms, two attic-rooms, large drawing and dining 
rooms, with view down the coast of Devon and _ Dorset ; breakfast-room, large 
kitchens, &c., on ground floor; bathroom and drying rooms; garden running 
into the cliff. Furnished brightly and artistically—Goérs and Kallmann piano, 
pictures, boat.—Address, E, E. SPEIGHT, B.A., F.R.G.S., Shaldon, Teign- 
mouth, South Devon. 


RUSSELL SQUARE (close to).—Very Light and Airy 

FLAT, beautifully Furnished, TO BE LET for 3 months ; 2 Reception, 
3 or 4 Bedrooms, Kitchen, Bathroom (h. and c¢.); 3rd floor; lift; liveried 
porter ; electric light ; every convenience; rent 44 Guineas.—Apply to “ R. H.,” 
care of Mr. Bartlett, Estate Office, Gordon Mansions, Gower Street. 


RITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
The ANNUAL MEETING for 1905, being the 100th General Meeting 
ef the Society, will be HELD at STOCKWELL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Stockwell Road, Clapham Road, S.W., at 2.30 p.m., on FRIDAY, May 19th. 
Speakers :—The Rt. Hon. A. H. D. ACLAND; 
Rt. Hon. H. H. ASQUITH, K.C., M.P.; and others. 
At 4 p.m. the Commemoration Stone of the New Wing of the College will 
be laid by Mrs. H. H. ASQUITH. 
Refreshments will be provided. 
Applications for Cards of Admission to be made to 
ALFRED BOURNE, Secretary, 
114 Temple Chambers, London, E.C, 











Lttz4% LANOASHIBE 
KING EDWARD VII. SCHOOL. 


The GOVERNORS of the LYTHAM SCHOOL CHARITIES being about to 
obtain Plans for the building, between Lytham and St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea, of a 
Public Secondary School, with accommodation for 200 Boys as Day Scholars, 
and planned with a view to extension when required, INVITE APPLICA- 
Fe ? for the immediate APPOINTMENT of a HEAD-MASTER for the 

chool. 

The Scheme enables the Governors to pay the Head-Master a minimum sum 
of £400 per annum, which sum they will be prepared to increase by means of 
further capitation payments as circumstances justify. The Master will also 
have a residence provided for him. 

From the time of appointment to the opening of the School (when the Head- 
Master will take up his duties and the stipend commence) the Governors will 
require him to give advice and assistance from time to time as to the general 
arrangement of School buildings and grounds, for which a retaining fee of £100 
and reasonable expenses will be paid. 

A Candidate must be under the age of 45, a Graduate of a University in the 

Jnited Kingdom or the British possessions, and his name must appear in 
Column B of the Register of Teachers kept under the Order in Council of 
March 6th, 1902. 

Written applications stating qualifications, and accompanied by not more 
than three testimonials, to be addressed to WILSON, WRIGHT, and 
WILSON, Solicitors, 6 Chapel Street, Preston, so as to be received not later 
than May 20th, 1905. 


ANGOR NORMAL COLLEGE 
FOR THE TRAINING OF SCHOOLMASTERS FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOULS IN WALES. 

(Conducted on the Principles of the British and Foreign School Society.) 


APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 











The Committee of Management will shortly proceed to appoint a Principal 
to the above Institution. Candidates must be University Gonkenten, and must 
be qualified to take part in the professional training of the Students. They 
are also requested to state what other subjects included in a Training College 
curriculum they would be prepared to teach. 

Salary £350 per annum, rising by increments of £25 every two years until it 
reaches £500. 

Applications, with 50 copies of not more than five recent testimonials, 
should be sent not later than June 7th, 1905, to the Secretary, to whom also 
all inquiries for further information should be addressed. 

Canvassing among the members of the Committee will be regarded as a 


disqualification, 
Rev. DANIEL ROWLANDS, M.A., Secretary, 
Normal College, Bangor. 


THE VICTORIA 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


GARTSIDE SCHOLARSHIPS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES. 

Three Scholarships may be awarded in June. 

Candidates must be of British nationality, and over the age of 18 and under 
the age of 23 at the date of election. 

The Scholarships will be tenable for two years, and of the value of £80 the 
first year (which must be spent at the University) and from £150 to £250 the 
second year (which must be spent in the study of subjects bearing on Com- 
merce in the United States, Germany, or other country or countries approved 
by the electors). 

Candidates must send in their application, together with testimonials of 
good character and record of previous training, on or before June Ist, to the 
REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars can be obtained. 


ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL — 
The Act of Parliament for establishing this School having appointed 
certain Professors of King’s College and University College, London, to select 
and return to the Corporation of London the three Candidates best qualified 
for the OFFICE of FIRST or HEAD MASTER, gentlemen who intend offer- 
ing themselves as CANDIDATES are requested to transmit not less than 
12 printed copies of their testimonials, with the originals, not later than 
Saturday, May 20th, addressed to the SECRETARY, at the School, Victoria 
Embankment, E.C., where further particulars may be obtained between the 
hours of 9.30 and 4, 
The commencing salary will be £1,000 a year. 
The Professors will meet at the School for the examination of the testi- 
monials on Saturday, May 27th next. 
April 14th, 1905. 











MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF, 





The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in LATIN, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications with testimonials (which need not be printed) must be sent on or 


before Saturday, June 3rd, 1905. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
6th May, 1905. Registrar. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
post of PROFESSOR of EDUCATION in the Normal Department (Men), 
and in the Department for the Training of Men Teachers for Secondary 
Schools. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications with testimonials should be sent on or before Saturday, June 
8rd, 1905. J, AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
6th May, 1905. Registrar. 


ARLINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ART MASTER. 

WANTED, a HEAD-MASTER of the SCHOOL of ART at the Technical 
College, to devote the whole of his time to the services of the Committee. 
Commencing salary £200 per annum. Canvassing Members of the Committee 
will be a disqualification. 

Applications should be sent on or before the 31st instant to the SECRETARY, 
Education Office, Darlington, marked ‘‘ Art Master.” 

Darlington, 5th May, 1905. 


ITERARY ADVICE.—Experienced Reviewer & General 
” Writer undertakes to Revise, Report upon, and Prepare MSS. for the 
Press. Also Speeches and Lectures. Special attention paid to Poetry, Fiction, 
and Dramatic work. One fee only (inclusive of all charges), 5s. per 5,000 words of 
MS. submitted, or under.—Address, ‘‘ CRITICUS,” 67 Bath Road, Exeter. 


(NLERICAL WORK WANTED in the COLONIES 
or AMERICA by a CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE; aged 39; Broad 
Churchman.—Apply, RECTOR, Harston, Grantham. 


ALNUT COLLARD GRAND PIANOFORTE FOR 

SALE.—Full trichord, seven octaves compass; in good condition. 

Suit School, Hall, or Institute. Cost 200 guineas; sell for £20 cash. Great 

bargain. Can be seen and tried.—Apply, E, D, LLOYDS, 83 Mortimer Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 
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nNUDdDOR HAL LIL SCHOOL 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 
_ First-rate Modern Education. London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Modern Languages. 

LECTURERS—Profs. H. G. Szetzy, F.R.S. (Science); W. Hatt Grirrin, 
M.A. (Eng. Lit.); H. E, Marpen, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. (History) ; M. Huevenet 
(French); Dr. Streprat (German) ; C. Jerram, M.A. (‘Current Events”), &c. 

MUSIC—Gustavs Garcia. R.C.M.; Gustave Praprav (Paris Conserva- 
toire); Grorce MaGrars, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Paut Srorvine (Violin), &c. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—Ternrick WitLiams, R.I. Also iarge Resi- 
dent Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully 
certificated gymnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and 
trained nurse as Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4 acres. 
Large gymnasium, cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


ANDECOTES (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK- 

STONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School under the management 

of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 

LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 

Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees, £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application. 


OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH. 


The ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD 
JULY 4th and 5th at the School and at the Drapers’ Hall, London. 

The value of these Scholarships, which are intended mainly for the Daughters 
of Professional men of limited means, are such as to reduce all expenses for 
boarding and tuition fees to £20 and £30 respectively. 

Candidates must be approved by the Governors. 

Further information can be obtained from the Head-Mistress. 

Applications shouHl be sent to the Clerk before June 20th. 

Denbigh, May 2nd, 1905. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR. WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

A Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s, Ist year, £28 7s. 2nd and 
8rd years, and an Arnott Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, both tenable 
for three years, will be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held 
at the College on June 28th and 29th.—For further information apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE’S WOOD.— 
Opens September, 1905, as a SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sandy soil; 
9 acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. Principals: Miss AMY 
KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of Teaching (St. George’s 
Trainin; College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German (Berlin) ; and 
Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), Certificated 
Student of Girton College.—Prospectus and all information from Miss NEILD, 
The Vista, Leominster; or Miss AMY KEMP, Elmfield, Manchester, and 
Linthwaite, Windermere. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 


Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1, TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee £75, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 


ORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall aad good class-rooms. Garden and field for games, 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education. 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. 


EEKLY BOARDERS and_Boarders.—WEST 
HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 

and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 
pals: C, E. RICE, M.A. (late of Bedales School) and Mrs. GARRETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 


ILLSIDE, FARNBOROUGH.—CONVENT OF OUR 

LADY OF THE SACRED HEART.—Cheerful and healthy position in 

the midst of pine district, Beautiful grounds. Special facility for acquiring 

——_ French, German, and Italian. Preparation for Examinations if 
desired. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L,L.A, Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 
































HE. .-DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development, 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea, References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others, 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
thorough education for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad. Resident 
trained nurse. Tllustrated Prospectus on application. 


MICHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
e Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 
Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL. 
Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL. 
Fees from 66 euinenss. SUMMER TERM BEGAN MAY 9ru. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of ngland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality ; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. . 
RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL, 


PRIVATE TUTOR at one of the Principal Educa- 

tional Centres on the Continent (a University Graduate) is prepared 
to TRANSFER his RESIDENT PUPILS and CONNECTION. A good 
opening especially for a Graduate in Science.—Apply to the SCHOLASTIC 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 




















T MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation i 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within Pocate coral ooking Epsom 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduatesand Lan 
Specialists on Lecture System, carefuily graded with special regard to guage 
6f growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and neste 
school, Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Out of 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare fora niversity career 68, 
from 100 gns. perannum. TERM BEGAN MAY 5th. oe 
PringipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. : 


‘ 0 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N, Principals 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool G nasium) 7* 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. _Objects—To train Edu Mrs, 
Ladies as Scientafic Teachers of Physical Education, (All branches and — 
taught. including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Guemnann 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals’ 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, encing, Swim 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons ‘can algo 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Tord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H, J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rey 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, ‘ 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Bducational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi. 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c, 














! wegeg CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School 
A veuidientinl College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer. 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach. 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor. 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H, he 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 
T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. h 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras, 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy 


only. 

Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply te the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev, Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington, 


fQVHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College. for Secondary 
‘Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer; 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSH of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


(HuRCH “OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 





GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
L. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. ‘ 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 


2. 30 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


| EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 

Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council: 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed for in July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without Exam- 
ination covering all School fees, except Boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in yr cae ee from the Secretary, A. G. 
N. TRIBE, Esq., Albion Chambers, Bristol. The School Reopened on May Sth. 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
e Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


OLKESTONE.—Strongly Recommended by the HEAD- 

' MASTER OF HARROW, a School for a limited number of Gentlemen's 
Daughters. Parents may confidently rely upon the thorough Modern 
Education and Home Care their Daughters will receive. Field for games, 
riding, gymnasium, &c.—PRINCIPAL, Brampton Down, Grimstone Avenue, 


{ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess. of 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 8 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 

LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 

tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 














OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL for TRANSFER. 

Successful School in a good London neighbourhood to be transferred 

at the end of the current Term. Ladies only treated with.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH, Central Registry. 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY hopes to GIVE some READ- 


INGS from the ENGLISH POETS in May and June. She gives 
Lectures, Readings, and Lessons as usual; examines; and helps Students by 





ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughl, 
good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principa 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Trs’. Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


( VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 








letter and in her Reading Society.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 





BACH,.—Thorough education in braciug moorland air. Highest references. 
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"WHE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 
T COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


A COLLEGE for the Training of Teachers of HYGIENE and PHYSICAL 
ING will be OPENED on SEPTEMBER 26th next, under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust. vr : 

The course of study will extend over two years, and will include Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remedial Gymnastics on the Swedish 
James, Swimming, Dancing, &e. 

‘A Residence for Women Students will be opened at the same time under the 
Superintendence of Miss E. ADAIR ROBERTS. | , 

Aspecially qualified Medical Man will devote his whole time to the work of 


any 2 Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum, 
For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training 


College, Dunfermline, Scotland. 
DRADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 


Three Scholarships value 90 guineas per annum, One Warden's Exhibition 

value 50 guineas, and Six General Exhibitions value 30 guineas, will be com- 

for in June next. The Examination will be in two parts—(1) at Prepara- 

tory Schools of Candidates on June 6th, 7th; (2) of Selected Candidates at 

Bradfield on June l4th, 15th. Candidates must be between 13 and 15 on 
September 15th, 1905.—For further details apply to the WARDEN. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 
JUNE 7th, 8th, and 9th, 1905, 

EXAMINATION for 16 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from 

£30 to £20 a year.—Apply to Mr. 8. F, GOODCHILD, Marlborough College, 


Wilts. 
LENALMOWN D. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 13th and 14th. 
For full particulars. apply to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


INDHEAD SCHOOL (Preparatory), having been taken 
over by Mr. ROBERT BAGOT EVERARD, M.A., Oxon, of Remenham 

Place, near Henley-on-Thames, was REOPENED FRIDAY, May 12th.— 
Postal address, Hindhead School, Hindhead. Station, Haslemere, L. & S.W.R. 


TI7EYMUOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JUNE 6th and 7th. 
Four Scholarships offered — £50, £30, £25, and £20. 


Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


OODLANDS, DEGANWY, NORTH WALES.— 
Small PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL, Highly recommended. 
Numerous Entrance Scholarships & Successes at Public Schools. High, healthy 
and beautiful situation. Large house & grounds. Country life. Sea bathing. 
Every care taken of backward or delicate boys.—C. F. PUGHE, M.A., Cantab. 


NPSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 

j Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Good Science 
Jaboratories. Cadet Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving 
Schoiarships te Universities and Hospitals. Specia: Classes for Londor 
Examinations. Entrance Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR, 


ING’'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 5th to 7th, 
for Classics, Maths., and Army subjects, Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 
INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. JUNIOR 
SCHOOL, with large playgrounds, &c.. for boys from 8 to 13, Five Boarding- 
houses.—Henl- Master, Rév, A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 

YONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on JUNE 27th, 28tb, and 29th, 1905. 

For particulars apply to 
The HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 
ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care. FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
gravel soil; very healthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at END of EVERY TERM. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—BEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be offered for 
competition in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN. Radley College, Abingdon. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.— Scholarship Examination, 
June 6th, 7th, and 8th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), one of £56, 

four or more of £50, and four or more of £30 per annum. Council Nominations, 
value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain 
a Scholarship.—For particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 


Dine COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET— 
a 
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Preparation for all Public Schools.—Apply for Prospectus to Head- 
ster, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. 


IGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£60 and under) will be offered in June for Classics, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages or Science. Examination at Giggleswick and in London.— 
Particulars may be had from the Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire. 








UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


RR Ors AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. : 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-ewners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonista,&e, 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 
PrREesIpDENT—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
CoMMITIEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 

Col, Sir R. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE. G.U.V.0., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PrincipaL—The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M_.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors” 
Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 28rd. 


COLLEGE, 


“A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000aeres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 

Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. _Terms moderate, Get Prospectus, 
ELGHTOWN PARE SCHOOL 


NEAR READING, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE Gth, 7th, 
and 8th, FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£20 per annum, for Sons of Old Cheltoniaus only; and THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS confined to Candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £20 per snnum or more. Senior Candidates must be under 
15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May Ist.—Apply to the RSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham, 























ROADSTAIRS.—PIERREMONT COLLEGE. 
Home School on the Coast. Modern equipment, Moderate fees. 
Prospectns and List of Honours from L. W. POSNETT, M.A. 
ERK HAMS TED #60 HOO Lk. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, sud life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MAS'TER, School House. 





QaAPLEL SS SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

Incorporated by Royal Charier. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 

Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 

for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses, 








OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 
he Church of England Public School on Reformation Principles. 
Since 1807: 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2nd Class Honours) 
at Oxf. and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Forests, 
‘ Britannia,’ Naval Cadetships, &c. (Special Army Class) ; 17 London Matric., 
Hospitals, Engineering, &c.; 2 Entrances K.N.C., Osborne (Junior School). 
200 boys. Estate of 160 acres. Certific. Sanitation. Chem, and Phys. Labors. ; 
Carp. and metal workshops. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Oct, 
Junior School with separate buildings and grounds, 


A LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be Held at the School on June 8th and 9th, 
1905, for EIGHT OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, four (Junior Platt) of £30, and 
four (Mouse) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 
May lst.—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A, H. COOKE, M.A., 


Head-Master. 
LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1905. Twelve or more, besides House Exhibi- 
tions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100a year. Also Scholarshi 
for Boys intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD. 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol, 


NCHOOL for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION. 
Unqualitied success with boys of this class. Splendid buildings and situa- 
tion. All games, private golf course, workshops, chapel, own farm, dairy, &c. 
Numbers limited ; mental or serious cases not received. Reference to heads of 
public schools, clergy, leading physiciaus, parents, and others.—Apply, 
“THETA,” care of The Scholastic, &., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


‘WHE ANGLO-FRENCH UNIVERSITY SCHOOL for 

LADIES, now REMOVED from Villa Papillon, Dieppe, to the historic 
home of the late Alexandre Dumas, Puys, prés Dieppe ; unrivalled situation; 
sea and country; playing field, tennis wns, good bathing; full staff; 
Diplomaed French Professors; Languages, Art, Sciences; English references ; 
Principal, English Protestant, now in Kngland.—‘ M. H.,” care of J. and J. 
Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of pry enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address; BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.=—Boarding and Day School for French and 
English Girls. Preparation for Examinations. English References. 
Escort in April. LITTLE GIRL WANTED as COMPANION to other; 
reduced fees.—Principal, Mlle. WALKER (Registered), 8 Quai Bérigny. 
4 COLE DE WILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 
for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 
to learn French. Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture, Park and 
farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 
Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Kev. Rt. 1. St. Johu Parry, 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France. ww ee 
ARIS.— Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Parc 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 
OUEN.—ENGLISHMAN RECOMMENDS a FRENCH 
FAMILY, Diplomée de l'Université. Terms, providing board and 
lodging, 115 to 140 francs per month.—Address, R. W. WRIGHT, Nethercliff, 
Hucclecote, Gloucester; or DUMAGNOU, 16 Rue des Maillots, Sarrazin, 
Rouen. 
A. Ep. De Be BE BBs, BERN E— 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS, Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care, Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 









































yo AM RHEIN.—SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS. 
Principal—Frau REGIERUNGSRAT ALTSTAEDT. 
Thorough knowledge of German Language and Literature, Music, Languages 
Excellent references, 
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DUCATION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abrvad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
OR ABROAD. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended Establish- 
ments. When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J, PATON, Epvucationat AGENTS, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonvon, E.C. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 pages, post-tree, 2s. 

PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 
1s. 4d, 


.\CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 
kL and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. TRUMAN'S EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a oon of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. REEVOR. M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
tificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c, 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 


R. TRUMAN’S LIST of GOVERNESSES and LADY 

NURSES provides the best and easiest means of securing the services 

of English and Foreign Ladies of good recommendations and experience in 

the care and education of children,—Post-free on application to the LADY 

SUPERINTENDENT, Mr, Truman’s Educational Agency, 6 Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Ceutral Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


MNO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

paris RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Eta., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
** Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


























mYPEWRITING WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on Application, 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


N ATTRACTIVE WORLD TOUR.—A TRAVELLER 

ia of wide Experience, capable Linguist and Tutor, starting July 4th by 

ss. ‘Saxonia,’ vid Boston, U.S.A., and C.P.R. route, for a stay in JAPAN, 

returning vid Australia, Ceylon, Egypt, &c., could TAKE CHARGE of a 

LIMITED PARTY for whole or part of tour. References; can be seen at the 

Howard Hotel. An estimate of expenses given.—Address, Rev. J. TUKE 
JOHNSON (M.A.Oxon.), Howard Hotel, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


RAND HOTEL, CARRON, FIONNAY-VALAIS, 
SUISSE.—Altitude 1,497m. Ouvert du 1 Juin au 30 Septembre. <A 
roximité du Grand Combin (4,317), Véranda vitrée. Bains et douches a 
*hétel. Sanitary arrangement. Culte Catholique et Auglais. Poste 2 fois par 
jour; Télégraphe. Pension de 6a 10frs,; prix réduits en Juin et Septembre. 
Station de chemin de fer, Martigny. 
HOTEL MAUVOISIN (1,824m.) A 1}h.de Fionnay. Ouvert du 15 Juin au 
30 Septembre.—Dr. FRANCOIS CARRON, Propriétaire (des deux Hétels). 


S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 
1 1075 NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISES. 
NORTH CAPE AND BALTIC CRUISES, 
£5 5s. SWISS TOURS. SPECIAL NO NIGHT TRAVELLING PARTIES. 
Details, H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 
YNOUES TO POR T UG A tL. 
BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
£10 to £12 covers all Expenses for 14 to 17 days, or £15 to £19 for 23 to 27 
days, with the addition of delightful carriage driving. First-Class travel. 
Excellent Hotels, 

















BOOTH §.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 80 James 


Street, Liverpool. 


AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA. 

FAST SERVICE, via Canada. Low fares from Europe; 

CO P R choice of any Atlantic steamer.—For particulars, apply 

== ® Canadian Pacific Ry., 62 to 65 Charing Cross, 8.W. (facing 
Trafalgar Square) ; or 67 King William Street, E.C. 








ELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION and strictly 

: reasonable, being based on facts, is taught by the THEISTIC CHURCH. 

Literature gratis and post-free.—Apply to the SECRETARY of the Postal 

Mission. the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James's Church), 
Piceadilly, London, where Services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 








"‘DOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES.— 
é PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
NOW READY and sent post-free on application. 
J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








OOKS WANTED.—Hichest cash value given for libraries 


and parcels. Special list free. 10s. to £50 each paid. Books with 


Coloured Piates, Old Sporting Books, First Hiitions, &e. £30 offered tor | 


iC 





Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; £2 for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £5 for Keats’s 





MAPLE & CO 

2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
2,000 
Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2,000 : 
Quotations free. 
TURKEY A CARPET 


12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. 4in., 


CARPETS oe CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS of PICTURES 
BY OLD MASTERS. 


From the Principal Collections of Note, 


2,000 
TURKEY 





NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS, 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Permanent Photographie 
Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the Learned 
Societies, and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art 

Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 
Inquiries ave invited from those requiring Book Illustrations of the very highest 
quality. Specimens and Estimates submitted, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open (Free) Daily, 10 to 6. 
8yvo, cloth, 2s, 6d. post-free, 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught, 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ......£55,000,000. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
LL or Funded Property or other Securities and Annnities PURCHASED or 
LUANS eranted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 














Byprcoccmmars ES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 
/ Syears everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 
¥.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, commended 
by Dr. H. Woodward, F'.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. yee 2/3, 4/6, 
(post-free). -HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflield. 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver &c., &., who desire to dispose of 

same privately, are invited to seud particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall Mast, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 


rysHE DAVID LEWIS MANCHESTER EPILEPTIC 
COLO 


NY. 

The COLONY IS NOW OPEN for the Reception of Sane Epileptics. 
Grounds of 113 acres, situated in a beautiful part of Cheshire, two and half 
miles from Alderley Edge Station. Electric light throughout. Perfect 
sanitation. 

The colony system ensures for epileptics the social life and employment best 
suited to their needs. ‘Terms for middle and upper class patients from 30s. a 
week upwards, according to accommodation and _ requirements.—For further 
information apply to the Director, Dr. McDOUGALL, David Lewis Colony, 
near Alderley Edge, Cheshire; or to EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Secretary, 








88 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s, 


“GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 


AREY’S 


Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818; 25s. each for Wilde’s Salomé, 1894; Lady Win- : " , A ‘ : 
phew mand Te Fao, 1893; The Sphinx, 1894; A Woman of No Importance. 1394; Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 
De Profundis, large paper; £10 Lite of a Sportsman, 1842; £3 Alice in Won- | 
derland, 1863 or 1866; &e.—HECTOL’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. ! London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill 
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INVESTMENTS 
1905. 
A Treatise of 176 pages Post-free, 


«]NVESTMENTS” introduces, in an _ entirely 
original manner, new and important methods 
for the employment of and the means of 


obtaining Capital. 


SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES 
4, Stock Markets: how to Profit by 


them. 
9. Theory of Successful Speculation. 
3. How to Start an Account. 
4, The Advantages of Call-Options. 
5. Contangoing Mining and Industrial 
Securities. 
6. How to Invest in Mines. 
7. Home Railways: Six Reasons for 
an Immediate Purchase. 
8. American Rails: with Points for 
Operators in Yankees, 
9, Reasons for an American Boom. 
10. The Purchase of Investment Securi- 
ties by Instalments. 
11. General Principles for Investors. 
12. Rules for Investors in Mines. 
13. General Principles for Speculators. 
14. Stock Exchange Terms: a Market 
Glossary for Operators. 
15. Stock Exchange Parlance. 
16. Insurance as a Means of Making, 
Raising, and Saving Money. 
17. Colonial Building Land: its Coming 
Importance. 


“INVESTMENTS” (176 pages) Post-free, 
on application to 
LONDON and PARIS EXCHANCE, 
LIMITED, 
General Bankers. 
HEAD OFFICE: 
Basildon House, Bank, London. 
| WEST END OFFICE : 


A PRESENT 


FOR AN 


ABSENT FRIEND 


The Overseas Dazly Mail is a complete 
digest of all the interesting and important 
Home News of the Week, printed for readers 
in the Colonies and Abroad. 


It is produced on specially manufactured 


paper weighing less than 2 oz. so that it 
can be delivered fifty-two times to any 
address in the world for 5s., including 


postage, which should be remitted by P.O. 
or Cheque, crossed “Coutts and Co.” 


Specimen Copy will be forwarded post-Sree 
by applying to the 
ASSISTANT CLERK, 
“Daily Mail,” 
London. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Established 1842. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum, ° 
WEEKLY DELIVERY DEPART. | N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


MENT (for exchange of books at the | 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


GUINEAS per annum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
FOREIGN BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE ON ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and 
SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

Books shipped to all parts of the World at lowest rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the best Workmen, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBEARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Centra 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpoy. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—“Mr. E. Baker 
is a very experienced bookseller.”—Bazaar, Exchange and Mart. All 
out-of-print books supplied, no matter what the subject. The most expert 
booktinder extant. Please state wants. BOOKS WANTED—£30 offered for 
Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847- 48 ; £50 for Walton’s Angler, 1653; £10 for Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts, 1843 ; £20 for Orme’s British Field Sports, 1807; £20 for Shelley’s aan 
Mab, boards, 1813; £3 for Lamb’s Tales from Shi ukespeare, 2 vols., 1807; 
for Poetry for Children, 2 vols., 1809; 25s. for Rosamund Gray: a Tale, 1798 = 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham, 


OOKS WANTED (Old or New) ; any Quantity for 
Cash.—Consignments per rail receive immediate attention, & Cash Offers 

sent per return. Experienced Buyers sent any distance for large Collections. 

Scarce and out-of-print. Books supplied, no matter what subject. Please state 

















29 Cecil Chambers, Strand, W.C. 


wauts. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham, 
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MRS. WARD'S 


NEW NOVEL. 


BYSTANDER.—“ In every sense a worthy addition to the 
writings of our foremost living woman novelist. Lady Kitty 
appeals to me as one of Mrs. Ward’s most admirable studies of 


feminine character,” 


FOURTH IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. 


THE MARRIAGE OF 


With Illustrations 
By ALBERT STERNER. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WILLIAM ASHE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


SPECTATOR.—*‘ The most attractive and brilliant of all Mrs. Humphry 


Ward’s novels.”’ 


RAPID REVIEW.—“A really great novel....... Mrs. Ward has made of Lady 
Kitty a@ figure that the hardest must love and forgive.” 








London : SMITH, ‘ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, i207 Per 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/§ 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESLEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constautly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD, 
BELFAST. 


Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. |! Hemstitched. 

CAMBRIC ixties 2s » [he adies’ 2/9 doz 
Gents’ 3/3 Gents’ 3/11 ,, 

‘ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 


POCKET Ropinson & CLEAVER have a 


world-wide tame.”—Queen. 
sANEUESS ERIE HANDKERCHIEFS 

ap , 2 r doz. Di 
IRISH Munkinn 5/6 tex dos” Table Cloths. 2 


yards square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6. 

Kitchen Table Cloths, lid. each. Keal Lrish Linen 
Sheeting, | fully bleached, ¢ 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 
Roller towelling, 3d. 


Samples_ and per yard. Linen 
Price ag DAMASK Sian Cloths, 4/9 
Post Free. per doz. 

Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. Fine 

Linens and Linen Diaper, jd. per yard, Strong 

Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 


TABLE wctse LINEN. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, al Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 











Cheques (and Post-Ofjice Orders South- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable to “John 
Baker,” 





THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-FAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LYTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tur LeaprnuaLh 
Press Lp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 


Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 

















SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OUTSIDE PAGE (when available) 14 GUINEAS, 
DR ccs cannvcawesedesne ocoe £12123 0 
Half-Page (Column) . om 6 6 0 


Quarter-Page (Half- Oalumn) . 3 
Narrow Column(Third of I Page) 4 
Half Narrow Column.......... 2 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... I 
Column (Two-thirds width of 
BUC) svcccccvesccepecceccee & B10 


m bom to 
ecco 


CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page .......e0- eevee Ll6 16 0 
Inside Page ccscoccececcccceee 1414 O 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 


widtu), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(contuining on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an incl. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
16s. an inch. 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. an inc 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United — yearly.  terly. 
dom oe pa £1 86...0143...072 


cluding postage to any 
of the English 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, Japan, &&, ow 1126,.0163,. 082 








tite 


IMPORTANT NOTICE, 





NOW READY. pes — NUMBER 


UNIVERSITY REVIEW 


An Inter-Universities Magazine of wide 
Academic and General Interest, 





Principal Contents; 
The University Movement. 
Rt. Hon. Jams Bryce, MP, 


Universities and Examinations, 
Prof. ARTHUR ScHUsTER, FBS, 


Shakespeare and Stoicism. 
Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A, 
Questions for Discussion. 
Sir OLIver Lopag, F.RS, 


Malaria and a Moral. tustrateg, 
Prof. RoNALD Ross, F.RS, 


The Education of the Citizen. 


Prof. CHURTON CoLLINs, M.A, 
Foreign University News. 


News and Notes from the Uni- 
versities and Colleges of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 


ILLUSTRATED, price SIXPENCE net, 


May be Obtained through all Booksellers 
and Newsagents. 


London: SHERRATT & HUGHES, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE TREASURES OF 
“THE IMITATION” OF 


THOMAS A KEMPIS, 


Being Selections Alphabetically Arranged, with a 
Copious Index and Introductory Essay, 


By JOHN F. CRUMP. 2s. 6d. net, 
RoBinson, Walsall ; | SImPKrn & Co., London, 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 











Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CorNER 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom. 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; M&Essrs, 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A, and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
LIBRARY, 224 Itue de Livoli, Paris; Tue 
Harotp A, WILSON CoMPANY, Lrtp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T, CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Cunada; THr ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING DeEp6t, Cairo and Port Said ; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 


AND GoTCH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 


Perth, West Australia; PRICTOR AND CoM- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C. Rasy, Adelaide. 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 


LATOR, and Comnwnications upon matters 


of business, should NOT be ‘addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, 
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yr. Edward Arnold's New Books| THE SOUL OF LONDON 
STUDIES IN By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 


COLONIAL NATIONALISM. 


By RICHARD JEBB. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
ios ighty and singularly able work, the importance of which 
wont st hone 4 even by those who repudiate its doctrine and reject 
{i conclusions which it so forcibly and lucidly sets forth.” 


SIR CHARLES ELIOT’S BOOK, 


THE EAST AFRIGA PROTECTORATE. 


i LES ELIOT, K.C.M.G., late H.M. Commissioner for the 
or With Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 15s, net, 

sPECTATOR.—‘‘ One of the best of recent travel books on a subject which 

wing daily in interest and importance. The value of Sir Charles Fliot’s 

s Lai tod nothing in the telling. The author of ‘Turkey in Europe’ may 

reg ted to write with distinction and charm. The style is simple and 

Pe noquial, but it is never slipshod ; and there are many pages of vivid descrip- 
toa andadroit argument. There is also an unfailing humour.” 








SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


P TO LIAO-YANG. 
By THOMAS COWEN. 


Wth striking Illustrations and numerous Plans, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE BURDEN OF BABYLONDON 


OCIAL INCUBUS, and other Vers de Société. By HUGH 
OR THT OTEIELD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ScOTSMAN.—“ A man might search long before coming upon a cleverer 
pook of precious fooling.” 


VERSE AND WORSE. By Harry 


GRAHAM (‘‘ Col. D. Streamer’’), Author of ‘‘ Ruthless Rhymes,” “ Fiscal 
Ballads,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 











SECOND IMPRESSION. | 
A STRIKING “ROMAN A CLEF.” 


THE SEETHING POT. 
By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 6s. 


SPECTATOR.“ A very brilliant ana detached study of Ireland of 
yesterday and to-day.” 

ATHENZUM.—“ This clever story is much above the average of Irish 
novels, and shows an intimate acquaintance with the conditions, social, politi- 
cal, and religious, of the country with which it deals.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 


Messrs. J. M. DENT & €0.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PLEASE WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS. 


GARDEN COLOUR. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, E. V. B., ROSE KINGSLEY, the Hon. VICARY 
GIBBS. £1 ls, net. 

With 51 Coloured Sketches and Notes by MARGARET WATERFIELD. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—‘‘ Miss Waterfield’s sketches will prove 
eloquent lessons to those who love their gardens and wish to crowd as much 
beauty as may be into the small space that they may have at command....... 
Pull of verbal ‘colour’ and enthusiasm, this work is one which will come as 
agreat treat into the hands of any person with a true love of flowers.” 

The TIMES says :—*‘ A delightful book.” 

The ACADEMY says :—‘‘ A notable addition to garden literature.” 

OF 


HOMES ;~7. FIRST FRANCISCANS 


In Umbria, the Borders of Tuscany, and the Northern Marches. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
The OBSERVER says :—‘‘ A really important addition to Franciscan litera- 
ture, and has a series of capital phet>graphic illustrations.” 
The SPECTATOR says :—‘‘ The book is full of pathos and beauty.” 




















AN 
ELIZABETHAN VIRGINAL BOOK. 


By E. W. NAYLOR, Mus.D., M.A., Author of “Shakespeare and 
flusic,” &c. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
A Critical Study of the Collection of Clavier Music known as the Fitz- 
william Virginal Book, and kept at the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 





MASTER MUSICIANS.—New Volume. 


SCHUBERT. By E. Duncan. Illustrated. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 











CHRONICLES OF THE 


CITY OF PERUGIA (1492-1503) 


By FRANCESCO MATTARAZZO. ‘Translated by E. S. MORGAN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


—_— 


THE TEMPLE PRIMERS,.—Cloth, pott 8vo, 1s. net. 


THE WORKING CONSTITUTION 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


By LEONARD COURTNEY. 
London; J, M, DENT and CO., 29 Bedford Street, W.C, 





Imperial 16mo, 5s. net. 

The reception accorded to this volume 
on the day of publication by the London 
and Provincial. Press stamps it as the 
book of the month. 

“AMONG ALL THE MANIFOLD BOOKS OF 
WHICH MODERN LONDON HAS BEEN THE 
SUBJECT, ONE MIGHT SEARCH IN VAIN FOR 
ANY FELLOW TO THIS DEEPLY CONTEMPLA- 
TIVE WORK, WITH ITS FINE INSIGHT, ITS 
COMPREHENSIVE SYMPATHY, ITS VIVID YET 
RESTRAINED SENSE OF THE PICTURESQUE, 
ITS SINGULAR POWER BOTH OF GENERAL- 
ISATION AND ANALYSIS, AND ITS UNERRING 
EYE FOR FACTS AND FEATURES WHICH 
GO TO GIVE THE MODERN BABYLON SUCH 
INDIVIDUALITY AS IT MAY BE SAID TO 
POSSESS.” —The World, 


CURRENT FICTION. 


‘Mrs. H. H. Penrose, who is one of the 
women novelists to be taken into serious 
account, has not written anything better worth 
reading than ‘THE UNEQUAL YOKE.’ 
Pinte Mrs. Penrose is a bold thinker and strong 
writer. She has set before herself the difficult 
task of placing a certain order of religionists in 
that ridiculous and contemptible light in which 
they really do stand to the vision of minds 
not only rational but reverent, without casting 
slight or ridicule upon religion itself.” 

—The World. 


No book of this season has been so widely 
and favourably reviewed or so keenly appre- 
ciated by the reading public as Mr. Archibald 
Marshall’s ‘‘ HOUSE OF MERRILEES.” 


Mr. Reginald Turners ‘*PEACE ON 
EARTH” is, says the Dazly Telegraph, 
“both clever and unconventional.’ The 


Yorkshire Post describes it as “a book which 
deserves wide appreciation as a_ gingularly 
sane and powerful analysis of the profound. 
principles which he finds in the theory. of 
anarchism ; principles which are, very possibly, 
least understood by those who profess and 
call themselves anarchists.” 


“THE COUNTERMINE” is a clever 
and original story of Military life by Arthur 
Wenlock, who is, says the Morning Leader, 
“to be heartily congratulated upon a book 
which blends humour and excitement so 
agreeably.” 

MR. THOMAS COBB'S NEW NOVEL, 
The FRIENDSHIPS of VERONICA 


Will be Published on Tuesday Neat. 








London; ALSTON RIVERS, 13 Arundel Street, W.C. 

































































MR: HEINEMANN’S NEW NOVELS 


NOW READY. 
MISS ELIZABETH ROBINS’ New Novel, 
ENTITLED 


A DARK LANTERN. 6s. 


+ Author of “The Magnetic North,” “The Open Question,” &c. 


“This is a very notable book ; it is the best that Miss Robins has 
produced, which implies that it reaches the highest level of modern 
fiction.......For many years there has been no more sympathetically, 
yet relentlessly, drawn character in fiction than that of Katharine.” 

—Daily Mail. 






















By MRS. HENRY DUDENEY. 


THE WISE WOODS. 6s. 
Author of “Folly Corner,” “The Story of Susan,” &c. 


This is, so far, Mrs. Dudeney’s most ambitious work. It contains 
picturesque descriptions of gipsy life and some clever studies of 
Suburbia, which readers of her previous books will welcome as 
containing some of her most incisive writing. 















































By E. RODOCANACHI. 


TOLLA, THE COURTESAN. 6s. 


This book is a serious attempt to picture in a graphic way, by 
means of a series of letters, the daily life of Rome in the year 1700. 
The accounts of Roman domestic and civic life, &c., with which the 
love story is interweaved, are extraordinarily vivid and minute. 


By LADY SYKES. 


THE MACDONNELLS. 6s. 


“The characters are drawn with great truth.......Henry Mac- 
donnell and his Calvinistic mother might have been conceived by 
Thackeray.”—Morning Post. 


By J. LL HERBERTSON. 


THE STIGMA. 6s. 


“ A remarkable novel....... It is touched with something akin to 
the Bronté fire, and its women have the intensity, and its men the 
brutality, that mark the characters in ‘Jane Eyre.’ ” 

—WManchester Courier. 











London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND GO.’S LIST. 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
AGNES & EGERTON CASTLE. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown §&vo, 6s, 


H ROSE OF By AGNES 


and 


EGERTON 


THE WORLD. casrix, 


AUTHORS OF “YOUNG APRIL,” “THE SECRET OKCHARD,” “THE 
STAR DREAMER,” &c. 


LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.—‘‘A charming romance.......The book is a 
distinct success ; it grips the attention of its readers, even of jaded reviewers.” 


MANCHESTER COURIER.—“ Rarely outside the best fiction of France do 
we find the revelation of a woman’s soul so wonderfully portrayed.” 


IN PEACE AND WAR: 


Autobiographical Sketches, 
By Sir JOHN FUR EY, Kt., C.B., 


Author of ‘Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer,” &. Witha 
Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


SPRING in a SHROPSHIRE ABBEY. 


By Lady CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, 


Author of ‘‘ The New Cinderella” and “ Old Shropshire Life.” With 16 Full- 
page Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 9s. net, 


THE UPTON LETTERS. 


By T. B. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [On May 22nd, 


*,* In the ‘ Upton Letters ” a schoolmaster gives his experiences of life to 
a friend in Madeira. Dated from ‘The Upton”—which is neither Uppingham 
nor Repton—the correspondence tells of men and books, no less than of boys 
and lessons. The letters were returned to their writer when his friend died, 














London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 











ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS 


In square 8vo, appropriately bound in cloth, Illus’ 
MY “NEW "ZEALAND CARDEN 


: ht — yt wy 
‘Every nook and corner in the ‘New Zealand G: ’ 
described, and the numerous full-page photographs hap a Braphical} ly 
the magnificent things in shrubs, trees, and flowers which can mye to realisg 
of doors in this beautiful land.”—Oxford Chronicle. Teared out 


NEW NOVELS. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, Illustrated, 6s, 


ROCK AND HIS DAYS, 1571-1606, DLE 

This is a story of Elizabethan times, the chief inci i 

Isle of Wight, Guildford, and in London, Monts taking place in thy 
**Miss Wilson presents us with an entirely new and origi i 

The reader feels himself in real historical company.” —dthen em of fiction, 
‘‘Miss Wilson has compiled a remarkably interesting and informi 

In general interest and genuine romantic episodes it is worth half ry beck, 

ordinary novels, and gives evidence of great care, ability, and good taste” “ 


In crown 8yo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s, Academy, 


THE PAINS OF HAPPINESS. A 
Novel. By Rassac TorRIAnl. 
«The author interweaves a double love story with no little skill,” 


—Pall 
Pr story Ba full of incident, adventure, and romance, ond ia 
and interest from beginning to end. The tone of the i 
healthy.” —Rock. . = 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE, 


In square 8vo, printed on Hand-made Paper by the Chiswick 
: priately bound, 3s. 6d. net. Pres, Appro- 


ZETETES, AND OTHER POEMS 
By Maurice Browne. . 
: In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 3s. 6d. 
THE LOVE-SONG OF TRISTRAM 
AND ISEULT. By Crrm Emra. 
In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, Is. 6d. net. 


THE TREASURES OF DARKNESS 


AND OTHER VERSES. By M.B, W. ’ 
“Its gracefully turned and dignified lyrical pieces give a not unbecomi 
expression to feelings of familiar simple piety of the refined ecclesiastical sort,” 


—S 
In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 1s. 6d. a. 


VERSES CHIEFLY ABOUT NATURE, 


By G. E. M. 
“A pleasing gift of verse and an earnest, religious spirit are the t 
this little book of song.” —Glasgow Herald. s vee 





MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS, 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY OF 
Mr. HORACE A. VACHELL’S New Novel 


THE HILL, , 


**An inspiring book which should be read by all boys whether they are 
Harrovians or not ; by men who were at public schools and who would like to 
be taken back to their schooldays for several brief entrancing hours; and by 
those who can appreciate a story full of optimism, vivid portraiture, humour, 
tenderness, and a knowledge of the human boy that is quite remarkable.” 

—Worl 











BOOTH TARKINGTON’S NEW WORK. 


IN THE ARENA. «. 


**Capital stories....... ‘Hector’ is a truly magnificent character study...... It 
is, we think, one of the truest, most ironic, and most telling studies in modern 
American fiction.””—Daily Graphic. 


WITH RUSSIAN, JAPANESE, AND 
CHUNCHUSE. 23.2 yorgess 2a Byline 


ERNEST BRINDLE. With a Map, large crown 8vo, 6s, net, 


A MOTHER OF CZARS. A Sketch 


of the Life of Marie Feodorowna, Wife of Paul I. and Mother of Alex: 
ander I, and Nicholas I, By Mrs. Cotgunoun Grant. Demy 8y0, 
12s. net. 
“Mrs. Colquhoun Grant has brought together much that is interesting in 
her volume, not only with regard to the character and influence of her subject, 
but also in the way of and about other people.” —Daily Telegraph. 


FROM THE CAPE TO THE 


ZAMBESI By G. T. Hurcurysoy. With Illustrations 
s square demy 8vo, 9s. net. : 
“The whole book is really an enlightening one on South Africa, and is 


worthy of careful attention by statesmen, politicians, economists, and general 
readers.”—Daily Telegraph. ‘ 


MEMORIES of Life at Oxford, on the 


Continent, in Greece, and Elsewhere. By the Rev. FREDERICK MErYRICE, 
M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln and Rector of Blickling. Demy 8vo, 12s. nes 
[Ready neat week, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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WAGMILLAN AND GO.’S LIST. 


JANDBOOKS OF ARCHHOLOGY AND ANTIQUITIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


A GRAMMAR OF GREEK ART. By Percy 


itt.D., Lincoln and Merton Professor of Classical Archmology 
Ca versity of Oxford. With Illustrations, Extra Crown 8vo, 
7, 6d. 





LIFE, LETTERS, AND LITERARY REMAINS OF 


J H SHORTHOUSE. 


Edited by his WIFE. In 2 vols., Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 17s. net. 





1905 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


isti d Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the Year 
Statistic el by J. Scorr Kettre, LL.D. With Maps, Crown 8vo, 


10s. 6d, net. 





VOL. Ill. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


AUL. In5vols. Vol. III., FROM THE DEATH OF LORD 
By HERBERT TLMERSTON IN 1865 TO 1876. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
Previously published—Vols, I. and II. 8s. 6d. net each. 
Spectator.—* We do not know where else to find so good a narrative of 
domestic politics from 1865 to |, See We can honestly say that we have read 
bis present volume with unflagying interest from the first page to the last, and 
that we look forward to its coutinuation with keen expectation.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
ANDREW DICKSON WHITE, 


nited States Ambassador at Berlin and St. Petersburg. With 
Photogravure Portraits, in 2 vois, 8vo, 30s. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“ It is no exaggeration to speak of Mr. White's book as a 
treasury of information and interest, and no one who aspires to keep in touch 
with the broader aspects and applications of world politics can afford to deny 
himself the pleasure of its perusal.” 


COMPATRIOTS’ CLUB LECTURES. 
First Series, Edited by the Commiitee of the Compatriots’ Club. 8vo, 
8s, 6d. net, 





Formerly U: 





Duckworth & Co.’s New Books 


Turgueneff, Tolstoy, Gorky, and Others. 


IDEALS AND REALITIES IN 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“This most interesting volume is the best book of its kind that has 
appeared in England within the last ten years. There is nobody in England 
who can speak with such authority and such feeling on Russian writers and 
their sufferings. His intense and noble sympathy enables him to interpret 
as nobody before him has done....... Of absorbing, almost painful interest.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 

‘The tale is well worth the telling. PUSHKIN, LERMONTOFF, TUR- 
GUENEFF, TOLSTO Y, DOSTOYEVSKY, GORKY, are a few of the masters 
whose works Prince Kropotkin discusses with sympathy and judgment.” 

—Daily Mail. 


CRITICAL STUDIES & FRAGMENTS 


By the late S. ARTHUR STRONG, M.A., 
Librarian to the House of Lords and to the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth. 
With a Memoir by Lord BALCARRES, M.P. 

Four Portraits and 23 other Illustrations, Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net. 


“They show the range of his information, as well as the variety of his 
tastes. His artistic criticism is never pedantic, always luminous and fresh. 
He fully understood his subject, his watchword was ‘ Thorough,’ and it is as 
a genuine student that he deserves to be remembered.”—Tvmes. 


METAPSYGHICAL PHENOMENA. 


By Dr. JOSEPH MAXWELL. 


With Prefaces by Sir OLIVER LODGE and Prof. CH. RICHET. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


A most important contribution to the study of phenomena 
known as “ spiritistic,” “occult,” or, to use the term now 
suggested, “ metapsychical.” it presents a kind of interim 
report on @ series of experiments extending over several 
years, undertaken in a spirit of pure investigation. The 
author states his conclusions in favour of the existence of 
physical forces as yet unrecognised by official science. 

[Ready Tuesday, May 16th. 














HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol. 
DERBYSHIRE. By J. B. Fiera. With Illustra- 


tions by NELLY Ericusen. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 





POCKET EDITIONS OF THE NOVELS OF 


Scott, Dickens, & Thackeray. 


Feap. 8vo, printed on India Paper, limp cloth, gilt tops, 2s. net ; 
limp leather, gilt tops, 3s. net each, 


NOW READY. 
WAVERLEY. With 12 Illustrations. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 50 Illustrations. 
VANITY FAIR. With 190 Illustrations. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. A 
Fragment of a Treatise on the Industrial Mechanism of Society, and other 
Papers. By the late W. Stantey Jevons, LL.D., M.A., F.B.S, With a 
Preface by Henry Hides. 8vo, 10s, net. 





Uniform with “THE ROADMENDER.” 


A MODERN MYSTIC’S WAY. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. (Tuesday. 





“ The Ssul of MARIE DURNFORD,” 
“A Story of human interest.” 
‘SA notable book.” 
**A book worth considering.” 
**MARIE DURNFORD is admirable to her finger-tips.” 


THE DISCIPLE’S WIFE 


By VINCENT BROWN. 6s. 


TIMES.—“ The story commands attention. There is power and 
intensity ; you may not agree, but you must: read with admiration.” 
PUNCH,—“ Mr. Vincent Brown’s style commands attention, and the 
plot, originally conceived, and well carried out, is essentially 
interesting. In toto the Baron commends and recommends.” 

“MRS. DURNFORD is an admirable study. She stands before us 
real flesh and blood......The minor characters are nearly all delighi- 
ful miniatures...... Handled with a lightness and skilled accuracy 
which are altogether good.’’—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 








PRINCIPLES & METHODS OF 
INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 
By A. C. Picou, M.A., F.S.S., Fellow of the Royal Economic Society. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


BETTING AND GAMBLING. A National Evil. 
Edited by B. Seesoum Rowntree, Author of ‘ Poverty.’’ Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 








THE FOREIGN TRADERS’ 
CORRESPONDENCE HANDBOOK 


For the Use of British Firms Trading with France, Germany, and Spain, their 
Colonies, and with Countries using their Languages. By James GRaHam 
and George A. S. Otrver. Crown $vo, 3s. 6d. 

[Hooper and Graham Series, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








AMOST REMARKABLE NOVEL.—AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
AN INSTINCTIVE CRIMINAL. 6s. 


By the Hon. GILBERT COLERIDGE. 


The Literary World says :—‘*‘ A very interesting account of an experiment in 
marriage by a man of education with a woman of low origin and animal 
instincts.”” 

ANTHONY TREHERNE & CO., Ltd., 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 

OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 


187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, 
Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Bindings 








“THE HOUSE OF BARNKIRK. 


By AMY MCLAREN, Author of “ From a Davos Balcony.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Tt has what we too seldom get and what is never without its charm—a 
picture of kindly, well-bred people who talk and act in a perfectly natural 
manner.”—Times. 

‘Miss McLaren is making a reputation.”—Glasgow Herald, 

“A very attractive story, full of incident and variety....,..and interesting 
both in its incidents and character-drawing.’’—Scotsman, 


By ELINOR GLYN, Author of ‘The Visits of Elizabeth.’ 
SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION. 
THE 


VICISSITUDES OF EVANGELINE. 


Coloured Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 
* An attitude to life which is actual, and has not hitherto discovered a mode 
of expression. A book like this must interest every one. The lightness, 
ease, and elasticity of style are quite distinctive. As a relief from the more 
conventional form of fiction, Evangeline’s method is most refreshing.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 








NEW VOLUME in the POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 
VELAZQUEZ. By Aveuste Bréat, Author of 


“Rembrandt.” With 50 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 








; THE 
ITALIAN POETS SINCE DANTE. 
By WILLIAM EVERETT. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


London: DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lro. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Professor W. WUNDT. 


A Translation of the Fifth and wholly Rewritten (1902-3) German 
Edition by Professor E. B. TITCHENER, M.A. 

In 3 vols. Vol. I., with 156 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 

“Anything more finished and judicial than Wundt’s description of the 

anatomy of the brain we have never met anywhere.”—Academy. 


** Professor Titchener has done his part of the work with notable success.” 
—Scotsman, 


THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH 
MANOR. 


By Professor P. VINOGRADOFF. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
** Seems likely at once to take rank as a leading authority upon its subject.” 
—Scotsman. 


“Professor Vinogradoff’s method and the mastery of the details of his sub- 
ject combine to produce a notable book.’”’—Academy. 


VOL. II. OF 


THE STUDENT’S TEXT-BOOK OF - 
ZOOLOGY. 


By ADAM SEDGWICK, M.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy Svo, 21s. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


HANDBOOK OF SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. 


By Dr. E. WARMING. 


Edited by M. C. POTTER, M.A., Professor of Botany in the Durham 
College of Science. 610 Illustrations, demy 8vo, lds. 


AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF 
BOTANY. 


By Dr. SIDNEY H. VINES, M.A., D.Sc, F.BS., 
Sherardian Professor of Botany in the University of Oxford. 
483 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 9s. 





A QUEEN OF UNREST. 
The Story of Juana of Castile, Mother of Charles V. 


By HARRY TIGHE, Author of “Archie Wynward.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

* A picturesque an‘ interestiny book.”—Scotsman. 

“Mr. Tighe gives an interesting picture of Spain at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and also describes the dramatic vicissitudes in Juana of 
Castile’s unhappy life.’”’—St. James's Gazette. 

“The subject ig an interesting ons, and the author treats it in an easy 
narrative manuer.”—Notte Guardian. 






THE FOURTH DIMENSION. 


By C. H. HINTON, Author of “Scientific Romances,” &c, 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
“Professor Hinton has done well to attempt a treatise of moderate size, 


which shall at once be clear in method and free from the technicalities 
of the schools.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
WHEN THE WORLD WENT wWRY. 


By M. F. WILSON, Author of “ When the Swallows Come Again,” 
“ How the Dreams Came True,” &c. 


* Well written, and in many parts exceedingly graceful.”"—Glasgow Herald, 
“A story that all through controls attention.”—Dundce Advertiser, 


BENDISH. 


By WILLIAM ST. CLAIR, Author of “ Prince Baber and his Wives.” 


** A Mutiny novel of a different type from the ruck. The author strikes one 
as having an intimate knowledge of native character.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

“Possessed of a powerful and vivid imagination, Mr. St. Clair writes 
chapters that seem to belong to the Arabian Nights, but which add greatly 
to the Oriental flavour of the book.’”’—Dundee Courier, 


READY SHORTLY. 


THE TEMPTATION OF PHILIP CARR. 


By MAY WYNNE. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd, 


——____ 
God gave ail men all earth to love; 
But since our hearts are small, 
Ordained for each one spot should prove 
Beloved over all. 


Each to his choice, and I rejoice 
The lot has fallen to me 

In a fair ground—in a fair ground— 
Yea, Sussex by the Sea, 


The above lines of Mr. Kipling serye 
as an Introduction to a Specially 
Interesting Article entitled 


° My Favourite 
County,” 


which appears in the Current Issue of 


THE COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN. 





WHICH IS YOUR FAVOURITE 
COUNTY ? 


Every Englishman has his favourite County,—the 
County he was born in, the County he lives in, 
the County in which he spends his holidays. No 
doubt you have your favourite County. 


THE MANY CLAIMS OF SUSSEX are 
put forward by a writer in THE COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN this week. Ask your Newsagent 
to reserve you a copy. The article is sure to 
interest you. 


On Sale To-day at all Newsagents’ and 
Bookstalls, price 6d. 


To save yourself trouble you can fill in the subjoined 
order form and forward it direct to The PUBLISHER, 
THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 3 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 








ORDER FORM. 

Please send me a Copy of this Week’s COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN, containing the Article, ‘My 
Favourite County,” for which I beg to enclose 


you 64d. in stamps. 





25 HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO-/S LIST. 


POSPOPOSSOSPS GOSS SOO SHO SOSOSOOOOOOOD 


NEW IDYLLS OF COUNTRY LIFE 
By M. E. FRANCIS 


(Mrs. 


Francis BLUNDELL). 


Crown 8vo, price 6s, 





DORSET 
DEAR 


‘6 Vor Do’set dear, 
Then gi’e woone cheer, 
D’ye hear? woone cheer!” 
—Williiam Barnes, 


DORSET 
DEAR 








COUNTRY LIFE. 


«Jf we wished to describe it in one word, 


SCOTSMAN. 
“This batch of Wessex Idylls...... are 


ACADEMY. 


“We cannot recall any failure among 


the epithet chosen would be felicitous, for | written with consummate art as well as} the seventeen tales reprinted here from 
Mrs. Blundell throughout the book writes | thorough knowledge of the dialect, the | various periodicals: each one seems to be 


in her happiest vein, and this applies even | manner and customs and the atmosphere | the best until the next is read....... There 
to the title, which is taken from the bard | of ‘Old Do’set.’ Above all, the author} is no other writer of country stories who” 
of the county....... The book is one of the} possesses that rare and excellent thing | gives us quite the combination of qualities 


most delightful Mrs. Blundell has given | in the woman novelist—humour. These} to be found in Mrs. Blundell’s work. 
us, full of spirit and go, and a sweet | tales overflow with a humour that does} There is something in it better than clever- 
tenderness that shows under its cheery | not turn upon words and phrases, but | ness and skill: the truth, charm, and good- 
laughter like the glint of a river-bed | oozes naturally and freely from the subject | ness of it leave a grateful memory of 


beneath a foamy channel.” and situation.” 





pleasant hours in delightful company.” 











HAY 


FEVER. 


By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK and GUY C. POLLOCK, 


Crown 8vyo, 3s. 6d. 


“There is some really excellent fooling in this attractive, though very short, 
book....... A thoroughly enjoyable jeu d@’esprit.”—Court Journal, 


“A clever and entertaining jew d’esprit.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


*‘ The ingenuity and gay extravagance are capitally sustained throughout.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 
**T have had a hearty laugh over ‘Hay Fever ’—several hearty laughs.” 
—C. K.S., in the Sphere. 











JOHN KNOX AND THE REFORMATION. 


By ANDREW LANG, 
With 2 Photogravure Plates and 3 other Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





TACTICS APPLIED TO SCHEMES. 


With Numerous Solutions to Tactical Schemes, and 16 Maps. 
By Major J. SHERSTON, D.S.0., p.s.c., the Rifle Brigade, late D.A.A.G. for Instruction; and 
Major L. J. SHADWELL, P.s.c., Lancashire Fusiliers, late D.A.A.G. for Instruction. 
FOURTH EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED, 
By Major SHADWELL. 2 vols. 8vo (Vol. I., Text; Vol. IL, Maps), 15s. net. 





WILD DUCKS: How to Rear and Shoot 


Them. By Captain W. Coape Oates. With 4 Photogravures after 
Drawings by G. E. Loner, and 12 Photographs. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


*,* This is a book which deals with the details of hand.rearing, and dis- 
cusses the best methods for ‘‘ showing” the birds for sport. 


NEW EDITION. 


TWO ARGONAUTS IN_ SPAIN. 


By Jeremy Hart. With 36 Full-page Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 
5s, net. 


“It must not be supposed that ‘Two Argonauts in Spain’ is a trifling book. 
Great subjects the author very properly avoids, but within his chosen range 
he is an acute observer, and has a way of putting what he says in telling 
form.” —Spectator, 





FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN 


RELIGION. By James Martineau, Hon.LL.D.Harv., S.T.D.Lugd.Bat., 
D.D.Edin., D.C.L.Oxon. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 





NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


VILLAGE LIFE IN PALESTINE: a 


Description of the Religion, Home Life, Manners, Customs, Character- 
istics, and Superstitions of the Peasants of the Holy Land, with Reference 
to the Bible. By the Rev. G. Rosinson Lezs, B.A., F.R.G.S., Vicar of 
St. Andrew’s, Lambeth, Author of “ Jerusalem Illustrated,” &. With 
50 Illustrations from Photographs, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; New York and Bombay. 
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SOCIETY FOR 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP : its Origin and Evolu- 
tion. A Study of the Latin Liturgy up to the Time of Charlemagne. By 
Monsignore Ducuesne. Translated by M. L. McCivre from the Third 
Edition of “ Les Origines du Culte Chrétien.” Second English Edition, 

vised, — considerable Additions by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth 
The Third Edition of the French original was lately published in Paris. 

This translation represents not only that Edition, but contains also additional 

matter just received from Monsignore Duchesne. There is also added, by 

request, a Translation of the Peregrinatio of Etheria (Silvia). 
It is not too much to say that this is the most important work which has 
appeared on this subject. 


LENTEN ADDRESSES, 1905. By the Right 
Rev. A. F. WuxninctTon Incram, D.D., Bishop of London. Demy 8vo, 
paper cover, 6d.; cloth boards, Is. 

These Addresses were attended by thousands in London, and will be 
welcomed by a still greater number outside. 


RELIGION IN RELATION TO SOCIAL 
DUTIES AND PLEASURES, An Address to Girls given at Bridgwater 
House on March 23rd, 1905, by the Right Rev. A. F. Winnineton Ingram, 
D.D., Bishop of London, Small post 8vo, stitched, 1d. 


AN APPEAL TO THE FIRST SIX 


CENTURIES. Containing an Address on Variations in Doctrine and 
Practice, a Report of a Deputation to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Two Treatises by Bishop Costin on the ‘‘ Catholic Religion of the Realm 
of England.” Edited by Henry Wace, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Demy 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


MODERN CRITICISM AND THE BOOK 


OF GENESIS. By the Rev. H. A. Reppats, D.Litt., M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 


THE ORIGINAL SOURCES OF THE 


QUR’AN. By the Rev. W. Sr. Cram Tispat, M.A., D.D. Small post 
8vo, cloth boards, 8s. 


DEVOTIONAL LIFE IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. A Sequel to ‘‘ Books of Devotion.” By the Rev. 
Canon C. Bopineton. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR: Thoughts in Verse 


for the Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. By Joun KEBLE. 
Printed in Red and Black. Royal 16mo, paste grain roan, ls. 6d. 


THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOLY 
- waged wae a oa D.D. Printed in Red and Black. Royal 


THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOLY 
DYING. By Jeremy Tartor, D.D. Printed in Red and Black. Royal 
16mo, paste grain roan, ls, 6d. 


“THE EVIDENCE OF THINGS NOT 


SEEN.” I. From Nature. II. From Revelation. By J. A. FLEMING, 
D.Sc., F.B.S. Crown 8vo, paper cover, 6d,; cloth boards, 1s. 


‘““CHRISTIAN SCIENCE ” CONTRASTED 


WITH CHRISTIAN FAITH, AND WITH ITSELF. By Wituam 
LeFroy, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d, 


CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. 


Reviews of Some Recent Attacks on the Christian Faith. By the Very 
Rev. Henry Wace, D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


ON AGNOSTICISM. Replies to the late Prof. 
Huxley, F.R.S. By the Very Kev. Henry Wacez, D.D. Medium 8yvo, 
paper cover, 6d. 


EARLY BRITAIN.—ROMAN ROADS IN 
BRITAIN. By Tuomas Coprineron, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S. With several 
Maps, feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

The TIMES says :—“ Mr. Codrington’s book has much to recommend it to 
the antiquary and the topographer. To come suddenly upon a book literally 
packed with suggestions for the well-being of the walker is, in this year of 
grace and automobility, no small joy.” 


EARLY BRITAIN.—CELTIC BRITAIN. By 


Principal Ruys. Third Edition, Revised, with 2 Maps, fcap. 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 


MARVELS OF THE WORLD OF LIGHT. 


A Popular Study of the Phenomena of Light, Colour, and Sight. By the 
Very Rev. C. T. OvenpEN, D.D., Dean of Clogher. With numerous 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


MATTER, ASTHER, AND MOTION : the 


Factors and Relations of Physical Science. By A. E. Dorprar, A.B., 
A.M., M.E.. Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Tuft’s College, U.S.A. English 
Edition, Edited by Prof. ALrrep LopGe. LUlustrated, crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 5s. 


London : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Soyy 


SPRING BOOKS. 


A MISSIONARY BOOK OF IMPERIAL INTEREST 
SAINTS AND SAVAGES: the Sioy 


of Five Years in the New Hebrides. By Ror 

B.D. (Edin.), &e.; formerly Guyerintendext onl nae a 
Superintendent, Medical Mission, Ambrym, New Hebrid 
2 > Pat by Julian R. Ashton, Sydney, N.S,W Bs 
vo, 6s, si 











BIOGRAPHY. 
DR. MOMERIE: his Life and Wor 


A Religious Biography. By his Wirz. Demy 8vo, 12s, 64. net, 


*‘ There is real fascination in the career of this brillia: 
find many readers.”—Datly Chronicle, nt scholar.....shoul 


“‘ An exceedingly interesting volume.”—Aberdeen Free Press, 


HISTORY FOR THE EMPIRE’S CHILDREN. 
“THE STORY OF THE WORLD" 


(Prize Edition), complete in 2 vols., 3s. 6d. net each, 


Adopted by the London County Council Education 
Committee. 

THE STORY OF THE WORLD. In5 Books, By MB 
Sryee, Author of ‘‘Stories from European History,” &., &c. Coloured 
Frontispiece, numerous I\lustrations and Maps. Book I. On the Sh 
of the Great Sea. 1s. 4d.—Book II. The Discovery of New Work 
- _—— - be? Awokening “ aene 1s. 6d.—Boo Vr 

e@ Struggle for Sea Power. ls. 94.—Book V, ‘ 
British Empire. 2s. Ook V. Growth of the 
Uniform with the above, 


THE WORLD’S CHILOHOOD. In 2 Books. Book! 
(ready immediately), 128 pp., with 40 Illustrations, 10d. Book IL with 
numerous Illustrations, 10d. si 


FOR THE LITERARY STUDENT. 
BYRON— SELECTED POETRY. 


By Professor WIGHT DuFF, Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


BROWNING. (New Vol. Modern English 


Writers Series.) By Professor HERFORD. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 











THEOLOGY. 
ON THEOLOGICAL, BIBLICAL, 


AND OTHER SUBJECTS. By Ropert Fuint, D.D., LLD, 
F.R.S.E. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





FOR THE SICK ROOM. 
PRACTICAL NURSING. By Isu 


STEWART, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London; and HErperr 
E. Curr, M.D., F.R.C.S., North-Eastern Fever Hospital, Totten- 
ham, London. New Edition in 1 vol., 5s. net. 





NOTEWORTHY NEW FICTION. 
WAVES OF FATE: a Romance. By 


EDWARD Nose. 6s, A New Book by the Author of ‘The 
Edge of Circumstance.” 


THE EDGE OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 


By EpwarpD NoBLE. 6s. 


A WOMAN AND HER TALENT. 


By Lovise JorpDAN Min, Author of “ When We were 
Strolling Players in the East.” 6s, 


ELIZABETH GREY. By E. M. Grezry, 
6s. 
‘“* A true picture of a living woman.”—Academy. 











“A BRILLIANT WAR BOOK.” 
THE YELLOW WAR. By “0.” 


Tllustrated from Drawings made on the spot, in which many 
of the scenes and incidents described are depicted. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“A book which thrills the reader.”—Daily Chronicle. 




























































THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON. 
JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. By Mrs. 


KATHERINE ©. THURSTON. 6s. (Eleventh Large Edition.) 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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